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The name of Mary Grinnell Mears, founder of Founders Day, 
occupies a place of high honor in the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Gracious, generous, and devoted in ser- 
vice, deeply and truly dedicated to the work of promoting the 
welfare of coming generations, Mrs. Mears stands as a true 
symbol of the faith on which this organization is founded. 











Presidents Message 


A Venture in Faith 


our Founders, not as a perfunctory performance of duty but because 
we are grateful for their vision, their purposes, their hopes and 
aspirations. 

They were possessed of a great idea—the idea that the future welfare 
of our own country and the world depended upon what was done for chil- 
dren; and that what was done for children depended upon the understand- 
ing and wisdom of their parents and teachers, but especially upon their 
mothers, who are the first teachers and guides of young life. “Let mothers, 
fathers, nurses, educators, ministers, legislators, and, mightiest of all 
in its swift far-reaching influence, the press, make the child the watch- 
word and ward of the day and hour; let all else be secondary, and the 
coming generations will behold a new world and a new people.” 

Our early leaders—men as well as women, teachers as well as parents— 
ventured forth, with faith as their weapon, to spread this idea. The 
timelessness of the values they stood for has been demonstrated again and 
again, but never more clearly than now, when children all over the world 
need the care, protection, understanding, and preparation for the future 
necessitated by a global war and the ultimate creation of a new world. 

Each child is important. Each must have his basic needs met if he is 
to grow to maturity, strong in mind and body and with an appreciation 
of “the American dream.” Each home must do its best for its own children; 
then all parents and all whose activities touch children in any way must 
band themselves together to see to it that every child has opportunity to 
live and grow as we all want our own children to live and grow. This 
twofold task was emphasized time and again at that first meeting in 1897, 
and it is still our task today. . 


Te month we celebrate our birthday as an organization and honor 





E ARE a special interest group, interested in the welfare of children. 

We face the realities of our times; we know that the destiny of all of 
us and of future generations lies in the choices we make today; we know 
that to make our strength count we must unite it with the strength 
of others. 

If we truly believe that great ideas are all-powerful; that they can 
cross any barriers; that they cannot be destroyed by persecution; that 
they can be translated into all tongues and find a response in the hearts 
of all human beings; if we will back our belief with our enthusiasm and 
our work—then we have kinship with our Founders and can carry on in 
their spirit, making our own ventures into faith for a better world. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


Sapir 





emstrome Roverss 


many interesting things on our own initiative, but now it 
seems that boys and girls have to have organizations to 
them what to do.” 
Sometimes we are inclined to dismiss these comments of older 
ple as merely reflecting the changed point of view that comes 


every generation as it ages. We are reminded of Thomas Hood’s 
mortal lines: 


\\/ HEN I was a boy,” my father used to say, “we used to do 


“I remember, I remember 

The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn. 

It never came a wink too soon 
Nor stayed too long a day. 

But now I often wish the night 
Had borne my soul away.” 


3ut my father was not merely looking at the world through 


different glasses from those of 
his boyhood. He was looking at 
a different world. 

Those who were young in 
1880 had a pattern of living 
that, although far from ideal] as 
judged by our modern stand. 
ards, was at least consistent and 
more or-~ less well adjusted 
within itself. In the 1880’s, it 
would seem, the life of a boy was 
rather interesting. He lived 
closer to nature, on a farm or in 
a small town. He gathered nuts 
and birds’ eggs(!); he skated 
on the ubiquitous small mill] 
ponds, swam (breast stroke), 
“hooked” rides on canal boats 
and trains, drove horses, played 
baseball without gloves, left 
school early to become an office 
boy or to go West. School was a 
chore, but considerable meaning 
and inspiration were put into 


life by the church on one hand | 


and by dreams and stories of 


business “success” on the other. | 


The little town or village, with 
its church activities, its nearness 
to nature and the farm, its fairs 
and parades and social gather- 
ings, its gossip and everyday 
life, had a certain emotional 
self-sufficiency. 

The life of the girl was some- 
thing quite apart from all this, 
and no one disputed that it 
should be. She helped her 
mother and cared for her 
younger brothers and _ sisters. 
She mingled little with boys out- 
side the home in the preadoles- 
cent period or even in the early 
teens. Boys went in groups or 
gangs, and the boy who tried to 
“pair off” with a girl before he 
was eighteen was apt to be 
jeered at by his group. 


Transition and Acceleration 


HEN CAME the age of tramsi- 
tion. Towns and cities grew; 
dirt roads gave way to paved 
streets and highways; bicycling 
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JOSEPH K. FOLSOM 


flourished and then, with the advent of the auto- 
mobile, came almost into disrepute. Organized 
baseball and football helped to standardize and 
often narrow the play activities of boys, while the 
Scouts and other organizations, through planned 
programs, tried to restore the declining values of 
rural life, handicraft activities, and nearness to 





closer and closer to boys in their play life; “so 
cials” attracted younger and younger sets; “pair- 
ing off” began at earlier and earlier ages. The 
high school youth of those bygone days called 
upon a girl only occasionally and with great palpi- 
tation of the heart, or contrived with great stealth 
to meet her by accident and “see her home.” 
Now he invites a girl to a dance with the savoir 
faire of an adult. And indeed she also invites him. 
It is significant that the term “sissy” is now ap- 
plied even to girls. 









nature. Lack of play space, 
window breaking, and other 
property damage became 
problems; telegraph wires 
interfered with kite-flying; 
it became increasingly dan- 
gerous and_ increasingly 
unallowable to walk on 
railroad tracks, jump onto 
moving vehicles, explode 
giant firecrackers, take ap- 
ples from orchards, or 
make Halloween fires of 
surreptitiously collected 





H* is an article not for 
fathers, not for mothers, 
not for teachers, not for youth, 
not for the Average Citizen or 
John Q. Public or the Man on 
the Street—that is, not for any 
of these alone. This, the sixth 
article in the study course 
“The Family’s Stake in Free- 
dom,” is an article for Amer- 
ica. It represents an experi- 
ence in human understanding 
that, if acted upon, would 
change the face of the world. 
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Today there are many young 
adolescents who psychologically 
are not yet ready for an intense 
interest in the opposite sex and 
who feel somewhat bored by the 
“boy-crazy” or “girl-crazy” con- 
versation and competition of 
their more matured companions. 
“Am I normal?” they needlessly 
worry. 

Whether actual “crushes” and 





lumber. The play environment became sterilized, 
organized, and “safe”; more and more of it was 
Supplied by the school, the playground, and the 
Y.M.C.A. Spending money became a more impor- 
tant factor in “having a good time.” 

During this transition girls gradually came 
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infatuation in the preadolescent years and the 
early teens have increased or not, I do not know. 
Certainly some of these existed in earlier times. 
But a most important feature of recent change 
is the gradual breaking down of the old double 
standard that placed girls and women under a 
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‘ind of moral caste system—the respectable ma- 
ority and the loose, outcast minority. Today 
girls, like boys, defy moral classification in black 
nd white. (Yet it would be a mistake to assume 

e have yet arrived at a completely democratic, 
ingle standard. A girl can still earn a much 

orse “reputation” than a boy—by exactly the 
ame behavior.) 

A still greater change has taken place 

ith regard to petting. In my own boyhood 

\ice” girls commonly held to the principle of 

ermitting kissing only after engagement. Of 
vuurse they often got it without “permitting” it; 
till, the idea of the kiss as the symbol of betrothal 
layed an influential role. I can remember the 
nocked reaction in a small, “proper” group of 
ghteen-year-old boys and girls when one youth 
eclared that he “just loved to kiss girls’’—in the 
ural. It would be superfluous to compare these 
titudes with 
ose of today. 
Another 
ange has been 
ie increased 
pportuni- 
es, by way of 
ance invita- 
ions and the 
like, for girls to 
ke the initia- 
fe in court- 
hip. Although the really important initiative— 
nat of proposing marriage—still rests with the 
an, we find boys and youths today who feel 
hemselves to be so sought after by girls that they 
ave become blasé and assume a pose of indiffer- 
1ce or annoyance. We never had such popular 
it bored young men in my generation. 
I have recited all this ancient history because 
seems to me impossible to discuss boy-girl rela- 
onships constructively without some historical 
nd cultural perspective. Ideals must take ac- 
count of realities. Parents can control only a 
art of the cultural environment of their children. 
When a child says, “I know, Mamma, but every- 
body does it,” or “They’d all laugh at me if I did 
hat,” the parent must find some other answer 
than to say, “That makes no difference.” For it 
es make a difference, and the parent who cannot 
ee that point simply shuts himself off from the 
fidence of his child. Moreover, we cannot go 
ack to the past. 

Yet we are not utter slaves of a social trend. 
We cannot reverse it, but we can steer it some- 
what in the light of our ideals. By taking counsel 
with other parents, through the effective medium 
of the parent-teacher association, we may “do a 

ttle something about it.” 
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Created Equal 


HILE THERE are dangerous and disturbing 

features in these trends of boy-girl relations, 
and features upon which we may not agree, yet 
there is in all this something very constructive 
and hopeful. It is, namely, the slow underlying 
trend toward more democratic human relations, 
We are fighting and slowly winning against the 
great world enemies of democracy. We are not 
yet so successful in fighting the enemies of de. 
mocracy within our own country—the spreaders 
of race prejudice and the upholders of class privi- 
lege. We are even less aware of the enemies of 
democracy between the sexes. Since undemocratic 
relations between men and women do not produce 
such hatred and violence as does racial or clagg 
injustice, we overlook their importance in the 
total picture. 

Is it democratic to develop character in little 
children by making sex difference a matter of 
pride?. “Little girls don’t do that.” “Don’t cry 
like a girl, be a little man.” Is it not enough to 
say: “We don’t do that,” “Boys and girls learn to 
take it’? We can depend upon biology and good 
health to produce all the sex difference that is 
necessary to sex attraction. If we do not trust 
biology to distinguish the sexes sufficiently; the 
clothing industry, the cosmetic industry, the 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and ESQUIRE will take 
care of things. 

Is it democratic to comment upon the interests 
of little boys and girls in terms of sex: “She’s 
just like a boy,” “He likes to play with dolls like 
a girl’? Incidentally, when the Nazis came into 
power in Germany they reemphasized sex differ- 
ences in the training of little children. Is it not 
more democratic to encourage both boys and girls 
to play the games of both boys and girls? 

Is it democratic to give only the girl the care 
of younger children, to train only her to have 
human understanding and sympathy and intu- 
ition, and to deprive the boy of this kind of edu- 
cation? 

Is it democratic to expect the girl to do the 
more frequent, confining, and _ uninteresting 
chores in the home, such as washing dishes, set- 
ting the table, and picking up, and to give the boy 
all the interesting out-of-door jobs? Is it for the 
sake of the girl’s health and nervous stability that 
she is spared the rough, dirty jobs and instead is 
assigned most of the work involving gentle move- 
ments and eyestrain? 

It is neither democratic nor truthful to teach 
the girl that she is not naturally fitted to deal 
with machinery, money, and politics. Machinery, 
money, and politics are the instruments of power 
in our society. Is it democratic to put these pow- 
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erful tools almost exclusively into the hands of 
one sex? 

I am not arguing for distributing all vocations 
equally between men and women. I want to equip 
everyone—before he chooses his specialized vo- 
cation—with all the essential tools of living in 
the modern world, and among these are certain 
basic skills and understandings in the fields of 
machinery, money, politics, health, personality 
development, and human relations. 


Democracy and Youth 


$ IT democratic for groups of boys always to 
have first choice of play facilities or play peri- 
ods, letting the girls take what is left? 
Is it democratic for a boy to persuade another’s 
sister into behavior that he would condemn in his 


own sister? Does he figure his own sister is so- 


much “better” than the girl he condescends to 
enjoy? 

Is it democratic for an adolescent boy to gain 
intimacies with a girl by pretending love, respect, 
or sincerity, and then to blacken her reputation 
when he is through with her? Some boys still do 
these things. Does it make for a friendly, demo- 
cratic relation between boys and girls that each 
sex must always be on its guard against ensnare- 
ment or deception by the other? Is it democratic 
for a girl to keep a “nice,” helpful boy on the 
string to make use of him while she plays for a 
more glamorous partner? Is it democratic for a 
boy to give a girl “a rush” and then to “let her 
down” suddenly, without any consideration of 
her chances of a new partner? 

Is it quite “cricket” for a boy to try to monopo- 
lize one or even more girls while he refuses to be 
monopolized himself? Even if it is equal on both 
sides, is it democratic to demand any monopoly 
until the partners are actually engaged? Jealousy 
is natural, but it is less severe where there is a 
general understanding that it is undesirable. Yet 
the culture of some groups of young people arti- 
ficially stimulates jealousy. It is much greater 
among some of our nationality groups than 
others. Among some young people, the falling in 
love of a couple is celebrated by tearing up the pic- 
tures of former sweethearts. What kind of re- 
spect for human relationships is this? 

Democracy does not mean a mechanical tit-for- 
tat equality. It does not mean: “You be my ball- 
and-chain, and I’ll be yours.”” Democracy means 
rather the greatest possible freedom of each per- 
son to experience, to learn, to develop. 

Democracy places a great responsibility upon 
those boys and girls who are favored above others 
with natural attractiveness, with intelligence, 
with spending money, with clothes, or with the 
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use of a car. Is it democratic to set ostentatious 
standards that arouse the helpless envy of others? 
Would it not be democratic for young leaders of 
social functions to agree upon limits of expendi- 
ture? Would it not advance*democracy for the 
more popular to circulate somewhat among the 
less popular members of the opposite sex? 

Would it not aid democracy if groups were to 
place a taboo upon jokes and ridicule at the ex- 
pense of those who cannot help being what they 
are? We do not make fun of a cripple. Cannot 
boys and girls learn not to make fun of other 
boys or girls when they see that the result is not 
to jog someone out of a bad habit but to sink him 
even lower in his sense of inferiority or friend- 
lessness ? 


They Can Learn to Be Loyal 


A= important key to the development of 
healthy, democratic boy-girl relations is the 
art of managing conflicting loyalties. Yet we have 
given our children little help in this matter. Can 
true friendship exist between boys and girls 
while gangs of one sex discuss members of the 
opposite sex with ruthless candor? Perhaps it 
can be managed if one learns the meaning of true 
friendship. Friendship is a relation that creates 
something—however intangible—that one will 
never sacrifice for the sake of some other rela- 
tionship, even a more important one. I think that 
the greatest harm in the accelerated, precocious, 
artificial courtship of today is that the boys and 
girls have learned greater intimacy without learn- 
ing correspondingly greater loyalty or true 
friendship. ’ 

Psychology has helped us to understand and to 
guide boys and girls; it has indirectly given them 
also a greater concern for their own develop- 
ment. Personality development, self-expression, 
overcoming inferiority—these are now arguments 
that they use in seeking greater freedom and 
privileges. According to some people, it is time to 
call a halt to this psychological “nonsense” and 
go back to old-fashioned discipline. But was it 
psychology that taught them each to be so over- 
whelmingly interested in his own little ego? 
Rather, it was the competitive spirit of our whole 
society, from the Puritans down through Adam 
Smith and Benjamin Franklin. The young have 
found a new sphere in which to apply the prin- 
ciple of “let-each look out for his own interests.” 
So before we call a halt to psychology and free- 
dom, let us see what these can do when accom- 
panied by a new spirit of social responsibility. 

True friendship and responsibility one for an- — 
other—these are the ideals I would offer to guide — 
the relations of boys and girls in a democracy. 
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Since I came to school I have learned many things: 
earned spell mors words. I learned to write better letter 
| best of all, I have learned to read the Newspaper. I have 
irned more about my work in the Army. 

e « s e 
[he Teacher IS good He Taught me What I know an I tank 
n for What he done for me. When I cane to School I could 
t Write So thank to all Who Were the cause of This. 
* a eo * 
lust a few lines to let you know I am getting along just fine. 
s is for you and all the rest of the boys who helped me out 
| it has sure done wonders for me here and I proud of it. 
hough you know this is no picnic here because there is plenty 
sand here and to do right and left faces, about face and right 
d left flank movements is pretty tough. We live in places 
ey call huts. 5 men to a hut for sleeping and a pretty nice 
ss hall to eat in. the meals are good. Chicken on Sunday 
| we have even had steak too. 


4 HESE excerpts are typical of thousands of 
letters written by men in the Army’s Special 
Training Units. They differ a 

great deal in form and ac- 

uracy; but there is 
10 doubt as to their 
ssential quality or 
heir sincerity. They 
xpress the spontane- 
us gratitude of adults 
ho, for the first time 
their lives, are able 
write letters home 
nd to read the news- 
apers and know what is 
roing on in the world. 
some of them did not 
now how to hold a pencil 
when they came into the 
\rmy. They signed their 


name with an X and gave other required infor- 
nation orally. Not only have these men acquired 


ow 
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She Soldier 


useful skills that will make life easier for them 
after the war; they have also made acquisitions 
that will enable them to become a part of our 
democratic society. They are no longer on the 
outside looking in at the privileges of the more 
fortunate. Now they, too, belong to our society of 
literate men and women. They can have a part in 
the government of this country. Above all, they 
can help preserve the institutions that make this 
new learning possible for them and their children. 
Many of them add in their letters, “I am learning 
to read and write so that I can fight for my coun- 
try.” They have a right to be proud of their 
accomplishments. 

Many of these men were 
bewildered when they came 
into the Army and were 
told that they would have 
to learn to read and write 
before they could go on 
to their basi¢ training. 
“We want to shoot the 

enemy,” some of them 
said. “We don’t want to 
read to him.” 

In a_ short time, 
however, these me 
came to see that they 
could not be good s0l- 
diers until they learned 

to read, write, and do simple arithme 
tic. There were signs and bulletins around camp 
that they had to be able to interpret. They needed 
to understand certain printed directions, sine 
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Learns to Read 


much of their military training was based on 
printed materials. They needed to be able to shop 
at the Post Exchange, to keep their pay, their in- 
surance, their bonds, and their other accounts 
straight, and to make simple measurements. 
Their ability to write letters became for most of 
them their only contact with the folks at home. 
Perhaps most important of all, the ability to han- 
dle the English language with some facility ad- 
mitted many of them to the comradeship of the 
barracks as they had never been admitted to any 
but their own family groups. ‘This built morale. 


HESE MEN come from all parts of the country. 

Some of them are from remote regions where 
they have not had access to public schools. Others 
were unable to get to school regularly because 
their families needed them. Some grew discour- 
aged because they found school subjects difficult 
or uninteresting. Others were dissuaded at home 
from “wasting” further time on schooling. Many 
come from the mountain sections, where schools 
are far apart and roads inaccessible at certain 
Seasons. Some come from crowded city slum dis- 
tricts, while others are drawn from the less pro- 
ductive of our rural sections. Many of the non- 
English-speaking men come from the coastal 
areas and the Southern border states. Some war 
refugees, also, are among them. 

It has been reported that 13.5 per cent of the 
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adult male population 
over twenty-five years of 
age was adjudged illiter- 
ate in 1940; that is, had 
completed less than five 
years in school. Prob- 
' ably an even higher per- 
centage would be found 
to be functionally illiter- 
ate; that is, unable to 
read and write suffi- 
ciently well to meet the 
requirements of Army 
life. Of this group, the 
Army takes only those 
capable of learning. 
After induction these men are sent to Special 
Training Unit classes, where they are given aca- 
demic instruction eighteen hours a week for eight 
to twelve weeks. The remaining time on their 
weekly schedule is given over to military instruc- 
tion. When these men have attained the stand- 
ards of literacy prescribed by the Army, they are 
sent on to complete their basic military training. 
Those who have not developed the required profi- 
ciency within this time are separated from the 
Army. Reports from camps show that from 60 
to 95 per cent of Special Training Unit men are 
being salvaged for Army service. 
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H™” SHALL we explain this quick absorption 
of learning? 

These Army schools are administered by offi- 
cers in the Reception Centers. The instructors in 
the units, however, are enlisted men—mostly non- 
commissioned officers. Most of them had some 
educational experience before they came into 
the Army. Some have worked in adult edu- 
cation programs. All are hardworking and en- 
thusiastic. In many cases they teach all day long 
and live with the men in the barracks; thus every 
student has many opportunities to get help. These 
teachers spend much time preparing reading les- 
sons, flash cards, and other teaching materials. 

Only the most economical, efficient, and func- 
tional methods can be used. Time is given only to 
lessons the student needs to get along well in the 
Army; and materials are presented only in the 
form in which they will be used. Thus, the men 
develop their vocabularies by learning the names 
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£ objects around the camp; and they read, write, 
and do arithmetic about Army situations and 
problems. 

Various teaching materials have been made 
available by the War Department. The Army 
Reader tells about the experiences of Private 
Pete, a soldier who is learning about his camp and 
about the war just as the students are. As they 
learn to read, the men learn also what to do with 
their laundry, how to obey drill field commands, 
and how to keep a budget. The Army Arithmetic, 
also, is practical in its approach; it helps the men 
learn elementary processes of number usage in 
actual camp situations. A series of film strips deals 
with such problems as how to wear and take care 
of the uniform and how to practice military disci- 
pline and courtesy. One film strip introduces 
forty-six new vocabulary terms in preparation for 
reading Parts I and II of the Army Reader. An- 
other presents basic vocabulary and number re- 
lationships for men about to begin the study of 
arithmetic. Each of these film strips is accom- 
panied by an Jnstructor’s Reference, which con- 
tains basic principles and suggestions for teach- 
ing each part. Other manuals have been pre- 
pared, likewise, to help the instructor present his 
materials. Your Job in the Army, a book of de- 
scriptions of Army jobs that Special Training 
men may do, is useful in orienting the men as 
well as in teaching them to read. 

Two current publications are sent out also for 
the men to read and discuss, The Newsmap Sup- 
plement tells the story of the week’s events on the 
fighting fronts in language the men can under- 
stand. Some issues contain, also, background ma- 
terials on such topics as safeguarding military in- 
formation or decorations and awards that soldiers 
may earn. Our War is an eight-page monthly pub- 

ication containing stories and articles on current 
happenings. It contains many pictures, maps, and 
diagrams. 

Perhaps improved motivation is the key to the 

uccess of these academic programs. Moreover, 
the men in Special Training Units are relatively 
mature. They have had to cope with the handi- 
caps of illiteracy in civilian life. They understand 
the advantages of being able to read, write, and 
converse freely. This. urge to better their condi- 





tion is fostered and increased by the requirements 
of Army life. Even more important, perhaps, 
they want to be good soldiers. Both teachers and 
students are enthusiastic about their work. 


Wm ARE the implications of such programs 
for the future? First, they will help raise the 
literacy level of the entire country after the war, 


There is no need to suggest here how important - 


that is. 

The many ways in which the individual is being 
advanced by these programs will become more 
and more evident as the student continues to use 
what he has learned, both in the Army and later 
in civilian life. Two indications of higher stand- 
ards and of increased pleasure in self-expression 
are found in the following paragraphs from gol- 
diers’ letters. The first was written by a man 
whose general untidiness was not only a matter of 
censure; it had even earned him a nickname—the 
Messup. 


I appreciate what you done for me. I take a shoar every day 
and shave every day. I am prould of my uniform so I am 
ing my ways. I am not a messup any more. I like the Armyit 
is a great life. I wood turn a discharge down now. 


Perhaps only a fisherman can realize the second 
man’s pleasure in being able for the first time to 
set down his own “fish story” in writing: 


One beautiful fine day I went fishing in the twilight. The sky 
was blue and there was a swell brease blowing. When I cameto 
the lake, the water was Calm and Clere. I sat down on the edge 
of a big rock, and through my reel, out as fare as it could go, and 
it sunk. I set there for about an hour, and my line started to 
move. Then I started to reel the line in. It wiggled a lot, andI 
almost lost it. It was about six inches long. It weighed abouta 
pound and a half. That was the first fish I ever did Catch. 
I caught it in Lake Erie. 


No single philosophy of education or psycho- 
logical principle can be given the credit. The suc- 


cess of the program lies in the fact that here edu- 


cation has real meaning and genuine purpose. 
The function of the program is as well defined as 
the road to Rome or the target Tokyo. The men 
in Special Training Units know what they must 
do, and they set to work with firm determination 


to do it. This is progressive education that really 
shows progress! ee 





THE PRIVILEGE OF LEARNING 


It is no shame for a man to learn that which he knoweth not, whatever at 


be his age. 


—lISOCRATES | 


Learning makes a man fit company for himself. 
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of Uruguayan women 


us get every bit as hungry as do children 

in the United States. There, as here, teach- 

ers, school administrators, parents, and socially- 
minded citizens are aware that hungry children 
are a poor educational risk. Consequently, school 
feeding projects, among the measures adopted by 
the other American republics for the maintenance 
of a good nutritional status, run a close second to 
the distribution of milk to mothers of babies. 
In the United States, the most rapid expansion 
in school lunch projects took place when the 
country was looking about for an outlet for sur- 
plus agricultural products and for useful employ- 
ment of individuals unable to find private employ- 
ment because of the economic depression. With 
the possible exception of a few favored regions, 
Latin American countries do not have a surplus 


Gos eet children in the republics south of 
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One of twelve school dining rooms maintained by an organization 
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of the foods that are most important in the diet 
of children. The development of their feeding 
programs for school children has had to come 
about as a result of positive support for the 
health and educational values of the meals. Gov- 
ernment and private citizens have worked hand 
in hand to establish the projects on a firm footing. 


Getting School Meals Started 


fare launching of school feeding, that all- 
important first step, has come about in any 
number of ways in the different republics. Sev- 
eral of the countries that have taken up the work 
only recently have started out on a nation-wide 
scale with national legislation accompanied by 
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OT everyone knows that in Latin Amer- 
ican countries, too, there is an effective 

and growing school lunch program. There, 
as here, the results have been impressive. In 
this interesting article parents and teachers 
will find common ground with their neighbor 
workers to the south, who are as vitally in- 
terested as themselves in obtaining the best 
possible nutrition for boys and girls who go 
each day to school, wherever they may be. 





provision for financing. One small Central 
American republic decided to finance its school 
meals by placing a tax on carbonated beverages ; 
another diverts part of the proceeds from one of 
the national lotteries to that purpose. Most of 
the countries that have been carrying on school 
feeding programs for the longest period started 
in a small way through the efforts of socially- 
minded citizens, both men and women, who have 
assumed full responsibility until the desirability 
of the work as a governmental project could be 
proved. 

The “mother” of school meals in Bolivia is an 
employee of the national railways. Some eight or 
nine years ago her teacher sisters were so dis- 
tressed by the deplorable physical condition of 
the children they were supposed to instruct that 
they began to bring them home in relays to feed 

them. The response of the children who were 
fed was most encouraging. 

The non-teaching sister became interested and 
asked the members of the railway employees’ as- 
sociation to make small contributions to start 
school meals in the Fourteenth of September 
School, in which her sisters taught. At the outset, 
only forty children were given breakfasts; now 
the movement has spread so that upward of 
12,000 children in twelve cities are receiving a 
meal at school. The promotional work behind 
this expansion has been carried on without com- 
pensation and outside working hours. 

A young Uruguayan—a bachelor at that— 
started the lunch program in one rural school in 
Uruguay. His interest in the school came about 
through his contacts with the people of the com- 
munity, many of whom worked in his roadside 
inn or the gardens that he had planted to supply 
his table with fresh vegetables. He was not con- 
tent to feed his patrons well while his employees 
and their children were obviously undernour- 
ished. So, largely at his suggestion, the educa- 
tional authorities constructed a modern rural 
school for the community, with a lunchroom and 
meals that met nutritional standards. Parents 
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as well as children were taught the fundamentals 
of good nutrition. 

Parent-teacher groups in the United States 
that have overcome various and assorted handi- 
caps in conducting school lunches will have a 
fellow feeling for the Uruguayan Association for 
the Protection of Childhood, which serves hot 
noon meals to thousands of children in Monte. 
video in spite of a drastic shortage of fuel for 
cooking. In at least one of the kitchens main. 
tained by UAP (alphabetitis is not limited to 
the northern hemisphere), the main dish of the 
noon meal, which is likely to be a stew teeming 
with meat and vegetables (including beans), is 
prepared in a fireless cooker so large that the 
cauldrons have to be lowered by a crane. 

Practically all the privately sponsored school 
feeding programs have paved the way for larger. 
scale governmental enterprises. But citizens’ 
committees tend to continue their active support 
of the work after the national or state govern. 
ment has assumed official responsibility. In Uru- 
guay a citizens’ committee arranged for the sale 
of “bonds” to aid in financing school lunches; 
these bonds, paying interest in national good 
health, were issued in as small denominations as 
10 cents and were advertised frequently in the 
newspapers. 


How the Meals Are Served 


A NEWCOMER to a Latin American city has no 
difficulty in locating the centers for school 
feeding, even though many of the schools that 
have been built for some time have no facilities 
for serving a meal within the building. The 
stranger who takes up his post outside a school 
as classes are dismissed for the noon hour has 
only to follow the youngsters in their “guarda- 
polvos.” These smocks, which differ only in their 
degrees of whiteness, “hide both poverty and 
riches,” to quote the reply to a question ag 
their well-nigh universal use. ae 
An orderly column of boys and another of 
girls march to the nearest lunch center. Once 
inside they take their seats at long tables and 
bow their heads to say grace. Then the serious 
business of eating begins. ee 
What do they eat? That depends upon 16 
food supplies and the funds available. The mem 
reported by the Council of Elementary and N 
mal Education of one country include such ¢61 
binations as: (1) stew made with lean meat, f 
dried legumes (beans, peas, lentils) , potatoes, | A 
onions; bread; quince paste; or (2) vegetable 
soup; bread; sweet potato pudding made * with | 
milk and eggs. iia 
The absence of milk as a beverage may be’ 
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plained in several ways. In many countries milk 
is scarce and expensive; in some parts of Chile 
a bottle of milk sells for more than a bottle of 
wine of the same size. The school child’s break- 
fast at home is likely to consist of bread and 
hot milk flavored with coffee. Some schools dis- 
tribute milk at midsession to children who are 
known not to receive it at home. 

The school breakfast is featured equally with 
the lunch in some countries. Mexico gives as a 
typical menu for a breakfast the familiar com- 
bination of orange, egg, bread, and milk. As we 
move on to the high plateau of Bolivia, however, 
where fruit, milk, and eggs are scarce and costly, 
the school breakfast reflects the limited supplies 
and consists of a bowl of gruel, flavored with 
spices and orange rind, and a piece of bread. 
_School feeding programs in fertile agricultural 
areas -benefit from school gardens. One state of 
Argentina is said to have required schools to 
maintain gardens since 1850. In Chile the pro- 
gram of agricultural education includes active 
promotion of school gardens. 

Who supervises school feeding programs? 

School feeding programs conducted by private 
organizations tend to have only as much tech- 
nical supervision as the group considers neces- 
sary. One women’s philanthropic association 
seeks the counsel of trained nutritionists on the 
staff of a girls’ school in the same city. And an 
organization made up chiefly of men recently em- 
ployed a social worker from a school that gives 
courses in nutrition to set up and supervise a 
child feeding program. This was in the chief 
city of a province that had had its food supplies 
and source of income sharply curtailed as a result 
of a drought equal to the worst that our dust 
bowl experienced during the thirties. 

As school feeding programs become part of the 





Neatly brushed hair and clean hands make good food taste better; 
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responsibility of the governments of cities, states, 
and countries, the need for trained supervision 
becomes apparent. Brazil is reported to have set 
up national standards for school dining rooms. 
The state of Cordoba, in Argentina, has formu- 
lated detailed instructions for the operation of 
school lunches. 

As a part of the program of higher education, 
some countries are providing training for young 
women in various phases of nutrition work, in- 
cluding the supervision of school lunches. The 
School of Dietetics in the National Institute of 
Nutrition of Argentina exerts both a national and 
a continental influence on the training of nutri- 
tionists by making scholarships available to 
young women from each of the twenty-three 
states of its own country and to each of the 
other republics. On completing the three-year 
course leading to a diploma, the nutritionists re- 
turn to their own states or countries, where a 
goodly number of them are employed by the gov- 
ernmental agency that administers school feed- 
ing programs. 


Evidences of the Value of School Lunches 


UR Latin American neighbors have had no 

more success than we have had in measuring 
the value of school lunches in terms that will 
stand up under statistical scrutiny. Nevertheless, 
for the most part they are committed to the ex- 
tension and improvement of school feeding pro- 
grams as a major plank in the platform for child 
health. : 

School meals have been found to boost school 
attendance and, consequently, exposure to the 
educational program of the school. Children par- 
taking of school meals tend to show a greater 
and more consistent gain in height and weight 
than do their contemporaries 
who are not fed at school. In a 
few communities, however, the 
school lunch has not had the 
beneficial results expected by its 
proponents. The explanation 
given is that parents place too 
much reliance on the meal pro- 
vided by the school. 

This problem is shared by us, 
and our experience indicates 
that it has no easy solution. 
Both those who make the school 
meal available and those who 
benefit from it must realize that 
it is an important supplement 
to the food and training in food 
habits given by the home but 
not a substitute for either. 
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Sunlight for Fuel.—Predictions are being made that 
the much-heralded “home of the future” will be equipped 
with specially designed transparent walls of double or 
ple plate glass. Located on the south side of the build- 
‘ne, these walls will insulate the house against cold and at 
the same time conduct the heat of the solar rays to the 
terior. Experiments have already proved that on sunny 
midwinter days, even if the temperature is zero, the heat 
n such a house can be turned off from 9 a.m. until sunset. 
[t is expeeted also that sun-flooded rooms in winter will 
provide a considerable boost to family morale. 


Baseless Bromide.—Next time somebody tells you 
ith a dismal sigh that he “eats like a bird,” don’t worry 
out his lost appetite. The average bird eats approxi- 
.tely his own weight in food every day of his life. 


Watch That Rope!—A new type of blasting has been 
liseovered and is expected to revolutionize the clearing 
» of wilderness lands after the war. A rope, designed 
xe standard fuse but filled with high explosives, will be 
‘id across the area to be mined, producing a blast along 
veral miles of ground all at once. 


Distinguished States.—The state of Virginia i is known 
» nearly everyone as the “Mother of Presidents,” but it 
not so generally known that New York takes a bow as 

the state that has produced the greatest number of First 

Ladies. Seven of our Presidents have had New Yorkers 
3 Wives. 

Twenty Minutes After War.—The tiny but exqui- 
tely fine jewels—sapphires—that have made Swiss 
itches so excellent and so expensive will be replaced in 

stwar watchmaking by a new glass substitute recently 
eloped for precision fighting instruments and time- 

It will be possible, as soon as the war is won, to 
y the finest watch available at a much lower price than 
have been accustomed to pay for just a fairly good 

And—it sounds too good to be true—but the very 
test postwar promise has to do with automobile inner 
bes that mend themselves by means of a self-healing 
ibber lining. Punetures, adieu! 


Priority.—Now that we have become accustomed to 
nk of America as the master producer of song hits, it 
nteresting to know that the first of these was the 
ous waltz song ‘After the Ball.’”’ Played again and 

rain by Sousa and his band at the Chicago World’s Fair 
1893, it quickly swept through the nation from coast 
coast. 


\ccounted For.—The milling around the edges of gold 
and silver coins was placed there because certain persons 

id the habit of paring away the edges and selling the 
metal—an original but searcely excusable method of ob- 
taining pin money. 


H eces, 


Origin.—The term “round robin” has long signified to 
most of us a letter written successively by several con- 
tributors and sent either to a single person or to a group. 
Originally it meant a petition with the signers’ names in 
circle, so that nobody could tell who signed first. 
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NEWS 


Metropolis.— The city of New York has 11,438 restay- 
rants and other eating places of thirty-seven different 
nationalities. ... Eighty-three different languages are 
spoken within the city limits. ... The total number of 
visitors to the city in three years equals the entire popu- 
lation of the United States of America. ... One hundred 
and seventy-five persons use the telephone every second, 
building up to a grand total of 6,000,000 calls per day.. 

A baby is born every four minutes. ... New York is the 
oldest incorporated city in America. 


Profitable Propaganda.—It has been reported that 
propaganda leaflets dropped in those areas of North 
Africa recently occupied by Nazi soldiers were picked up 
by native scavengers and sold to the Nazi privates as 

“surrender tickets.’”’” “You can’t surrender without 
them,”’ the Nazis were told. ‘“‘The Americans will blow 
you to bits if you can’t show your surrender ticket.” 
The leaflets brought a franc apiece. 


Leftovers.—In spite of complaints about rationing and 
its various inconveniences, statistics reveal that from the 
overall point of view there is no shortage of points; more 
than ten per cent of all stamps issued are not used. ~ 


Achievement.—The Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce has recently announced that the aircraft industry 
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broke all world records in 1943 by building 667,000,060 | 


pounds of military airframes. 


Scarecrow Moves with the Times.—A mechanized 
scarecrow, equipped with photo-electric cells, has beg 
invented. It emits a series of terrifying shrieks every 
time any living creature comes within a hundred yar 
of it. 
Surprise, Surprise.—A customer at a hamburger stant 
in one of our Western states recently bit into his 
wich and discovered a brown ration coupon in the 
dle of it. 


Doctors at War.—Here at home we tend to dwell I 
the shortage of doctors for the civilian population, 
even in this cloud there’s a silver lining. After the 
it is said,*we shall have the finest doctors in the w 
Thousands of young medicos in overseas service are 
ting a lifetime of vital training and experience compress 


into a few short and stimulating years. They are learn 


ing new drugs and new methods; their minds are being 
trained to function withthe lightning speed that a life-and- 
death emergency demands; and presumably most of them 
will still be young and vigorous at the close of the war. 


Awakening Nation.—Anxiety over the child labor 

situation is being expressed everywhere. A popular na- 
tional weekly editorializes as follows: ‘In tackling this” 
situation—which is no joke—state legislatures could help 
some, by making it much tougher for children to get 
working papers and leave school. City and towr gov- 
ernments could help even more by putting on deter- 

mined back-to-school publicity campaigns. Parents prod- 
ably could help most of all by restraining their 
sters’ ambitions to quit school. We’d better all get 
and without delay.” ; 
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Induction into Social Living 


KATHERINE H. READ 


children is often surprising. One day I 

watched a group of three-year-olds looking 
at a trained bear. They crowded around the bear 
with eager curiosity, asking questions as he stood 
on his hind legs and licked sugar off a slice of 
apple. But in a few minutes they were laughing 
and running with each other again. Only one or 
two children stayed to look. To most of them it 
was more fun to play with one another than to 
watch even such an unusual sight as a real bear 
on the nursery school playground. 

Children start with the impulse to be sociable. 
Our job as parents is to see that nothing inter- 
feres with or blocks the child’s interest in 
people. Pleasure in being with 
others is a great asset 


T= eagerness of a child to play with other 





to every 

person who is 

going to live in such a 

closely knit social order as ours is. 

Enjoying people brings happiness. Being afraid 

of others—feeling unsure of oneself with others 

—brings unhappiness. We want to be sure that 

the child has plenty of chances to satisfy his urge 

to be with other children—that he learns the 
social skills he needs. 


When should a child begin playing with other 
children ? 


There is a good rule to the effect that interest 
Indicates readiness to learn. We learn most rap- 
idly when we are most interested. 
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We can take advantage of the child’s interest 
in children as soon as it appears. Letting two 
babies play side by side on their blankets is a 
good beginning. They build up some acquaintance, 
even though they only smile at one another or 
come into conflict over a pink rattle. The toddler 
begins to understand what children are like if 
there is another toddler tumbling over the grass 
with him sometimes. 

One summer Mrs. M. and a friend arranged to 
take turns twice a week caring for their little 
girls, who were about the same age. This gave . 
each mother one free morning a week— 
and one busy morning! Mrs. 

M. had a big yard 
with a fence 



















around it and 
a sand box. She planned 
to stay outside on her morning with 

the children. She had taken a course in child 
development in school. She found that it was fun 
to see how closely the children’s activities followed 
the descriptions given in the course. She could put 
into practice all she had learned about children. 

As the little girls were only two years old, they 
did not pay a great deal of attention to each other, 
although they often played side by side in the sand 
box. Occasionally they both wanted the same 
spoon and struggled vigorously for its possession. 
Mrs. M. discovered that, if she let them alone, one 
or the other would usually give up the spoon and 
they would go on playing amiably. When a strug- 
gle threatened to end in disaster, Mrs. M. would 
step in and offer another spoon or turn their at- 
tention to a new activity. She did not scold or 
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punish them for their conflicts. She understood 
that this was one step in their learning to play. 
She wanted them to enjoy being together and to 
associate pleasure, not scolding, with their hours 
of play. She became aware that they were doing 
more and more things together. They greeted 
each other with squeals of delight and plunged 
into activity as soon as they met. 

These children were not only having social ex- 
perience, they were having good social experience. 
They were not together for so long that they be- 
came tired and irritable. They were not confused 
by being with a large group of children. They 

ould settle their difficulties without help because 
they had good play materials and were evenly 
matched. 

For the child who is over two, a good nursery 
school offers an opportunity for play with other 
children under favorable conditions. The nursery 
school that is well adapted to the needs of young 
children will have few prescribed rules beyond 
the necessary toilet routine, resting, and eating. 
The children will be free to play and to explore 
the possibilities of social relationships. 

Even if a mother is not able to enroll her child 
in a nursery school, she may be able to visit in 
one. A few mornings spent in observation and 
perhaps a conference with the director will give 
her many suggestions as to how to meet a child’s 
play needs. 


Don’t Expect Too Much 


w= ARE some preschool children shy and timid 
with others, instead of finding it easy to be 
outgoing and friendly? The answer may lie not 
only in a lack of opportunity to play with others 
but in the kind of first social experience they have 
had and the examples of friendly or timid be- 
havior, around them, 

What is the best kind of guidance for a child 
who is entering the social world? It is important 
that the first social experiences be pleasant ones. 
[f the child’s eager interest is rewarded by finding 
that it really is fun to be with others, he will do 
his best to try to get along with them. We can 
help to make it fun by seeing that acceptable ways 
of behaving are not too difficult. Mary enjoys 
sharing the swing if she is given one more push 
before she gets out to give it to Billy. She thinks 
it is fun to take turns with the wagon if we make 
it a game of waiting on the street corner like a 
‘traffic cop” while Tom goes around the yard in 
the wagon. ; 

Too many times children fail rather than suc- 
ceed in their first social experiences because we 
demand too much from them. Helping the child 
learn to share, for example, may mean asking 
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only a simple bit of behavior that is well within 
the limits of the child’s ability to accept willingly, 
It does not mean expecting a finished pep. 
formance. 

Billy’s mother, for example, was ashamed be. 
cause he seemed selfish with his toys when her 
friends came to call, bringing their children. She 
insisted that he give up his things and punished 
him when he didn’t. In spite of this, she felt that 
he was growing more rather than less selfish, A 
good talk with one of her more experienced 
friends helped her to see what was wrong. She 
realized that she had been asking too much of 
him. He had to accept the idea of sharing step 
by step. He did not want to share all his toys. She 
found that he would share his less favored toys 
if he could keep his favorite red car. Next time 
she did not ask him to give up this red car. She 
helped him offer the visitor a different toy. A few 
afternoons of play in which Billy had some fun 
and was successful rather than a failure were al] 
that was needed. To his mother’s surprise, one 
day he offered the treasured red car to a visitor. 


Contrasting Techniques 


om wAy to judge whether we are guiding a 
child wisely is to ask ourselves whether we 
are helping him learn to like other people better 
in a particular situation. Peter and Tom learned 
different lessons because their mothers. guided 
them differently. 

When Peter ran up to his playmate and 
snatched the box she was opening and shutting, 
his watchful mother cried, “Peter, you're a 
naughty boy. Give it back to Marilyn.” When 
Peter only hugged the box tighter, she pulled it 
out of his unwilling hands, gave him a spanking, 
and took him crying into the house. Marilyn ap- 
peared impressed with such naughtiness. When 
Peter was allowed to come out to play again, 
Marilyn ran from him. They were struggling 
again in a few minutes. - 





NE of the most fascinating things on 

earth is to watch a new human being 

win his way into human associations. When 

the tiny boy or girl escapes ever so little from 
the isolation of infancy and moves toward 
companionship with his agefellows, the proc 

ess of human education has begun. This 
article, the sixth in the study course “Basie 
Training for the Toddler,” explains how pat — 
ents can help provide the right opportunities — 

for social experience in the early years. 
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Neither child 
had more fun 
because the 
other one was 
there. There 
was little rea- 
son, therefore, 
to learn to 
share things. 
Peter connect- 
ed playing with 
Marilyn, with being deprived of a box, and with 
scolding. Marilyn connected Peter with interfer- 
ence and unfair treatment. 

A more understanding and skillful mother, who 
was eager for her boy to learn to get along with 
others, handled almost the same situation differ- 
ently. When Tom came running up and snatched 
the box that Molly was investigating, Tom’s 
mother appeared in answer to Molly’s protests. 
“Did you want to see the box, Tom?” she asked, 
letting him know that she understood and ac- 
cepted his desire to investigate. 

Tom immediately relaxed from the defiance 
which Molly’s resistance had roused in him. 

“Molly was looking at it,” continued his mother. 
“When she is through I am sure she will let you 
see it. Give it to her and let her finish looking.” 

Tom appeared a little uncertain still so his 
mother added, “Molly, show us how the box 
opens.” Tom handed it back and Molly proceeded 
to demonstrate, delighted with her audience. 

She was in a good frame of mind when Tom’s 
mother suggested, “Perhaps you will let Tom 
show us how it works now.” 

Molly was pleased to cooperate under these cir- 
cumstances and Tom demonstrated. Then he gave 
the box back to Molly. Tom’s mother finished by 
saying, “Tom can say, ‘Molly, may I see the box?’ 
when he wants to look at it next time.” 

Both Tom and Molly were satisfied and de- 
parted smiling. They knew how to handle the 
situation and had had a pleasant time. There 
was less and less difficulty between the two as they 
played together. 
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They Need to Be Shown 


 Fasnscay will learn to enjoy social experiences 
more if we ignore their mistakes whenever 
possible and turn our attention to what they 
should do. We often attach too much importance 
to the behavior stages through which they pass. 
Hitting, for example, is “normal” behavior for a 
child at a certain stage of development. It may be 
the result of lack of adequate vocabulary, of in- 
experience, or of lack of confidence in the effective- 
ness of other methods of asserting oneself. 
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The exuberant two-year-old may go up and 
knock down his friend in his enthusiasm. He 
needs not reproof but the proper words and 
actions of greeting. Try telling him as he ap- 
proaches a friend, before he has struck the blow, 
“Pat Jim, this way. He’ll like that,” or “Pat him 
and say ‘Hello, Jim.’” What the beginner needs 
are the right words and actions to express greet- 
ing. If you scold him for his mistake, he may be 
puzzled and confused. 

The examples of behavior the child finds around 
him also influence his patterns of behavior. We 
need to think about our own ways of acting and 
feeling. Are we ourselves friendly and interested 
in other people? Do we do little kindnesses for 

“our neighbors in which the child can perhaps 
share? Is our home a comfortable one where 
friends are welcome? It is never too late to learn. 
We can always make an effort to change if we 
feel that we want to offer our children a better 
pattern. 

Margaret was an example of a child who had 
already established the pattern of withdrawing 
from people. When she entered the nursery 
school, at the age of four, she stood around 
watching the other children shyly for several 
weeks. The staff was delighted on the day she 
finally began throwing a ball to another child. 
They were not surprised at her behavior. Her 
mother hardly ever spoke a word beyond “Good 
morning” when she brought the child to school, 
and she left quickly, almost as though she were 
afraid someone would try to talk to her. 

Martha’s mother, on the other hand, was 
friendly, natural, and charming. She seemed at 
home the first day she brought her child to 
school. The staff noticed that she treated Martha 
with the same friendly consideration that she 
showed to everyone. Martha moved serenely in 
her social world, eager for experience and sure 
of what to do. One day she climbed into the rock- 
ing boat and looked around for a companion. 
Barbara was standing near by. “Do you want to 
rock?” Martha asked. Barbara shook her head, 
not just sure of what she wanted to do. Martha 
smiled at her and began to make the boat bounce, 
‘See how high I can make it go,” she cried. Bar- 
bara watched with growing interest and then in- 
dicated that she wanted to get in, too. Martha 
stopped and let her in and the two started rock- 
ing together. Martha smiled sweetly and said, 
“I knew I could get you to come.” She already 
possessed more social skill than many a grown-up. 

From our own experience we know that under- 
standing others and getting along well with them 
is not always easy. If we wish to help our chil- 
dren, we shall see that they have the chance for 
many favorable social experiences. 
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Mrs. Birney 


VERY truly great ideal, every lasting 
5 achievement, has the unique quality of 
timelessness. A great book is always a 
reat book, no matter how many centuries have 
issed since it was written; a noble deed, a su- 
reme sacrifice, a life dedicated to the help and ad- 
incement of mankind—all are timeless and date- 
ss, as fresh in the inspiration they provide us 
lay as they were when the world first looked 
pon them. 
‘he National Congress of Mothers, forerunner 
the great National Congress of Parents and 
eachers, was organized nearly fifty years ago. 
any things have changed since then; many 
ianges, indeed, have been brought about by the 
‘ganization’s own efforts. Yet so fundamental 
is the purpose of that first Congress, so con- 
ant and imperishable were the ideals upon 
hich it was founded, that all of its plans and 
iny of its public utterances are as pertinent 
diay as ever. The universal welfare of children 
d youth is an ideal that does not and cannot 
nange. 
Alice McLellan Birney, who first conceived the 
ea of a national organization of mothers, was 
woman of lofty character and earnest devotion 
» this cause. “Her winning, magnetic person- 
lity,” wrote Mrs. David’O. Mears shortly after 
rs. Birney’s death, “her gentle dignity, unfail- 
ge courtesy, her consecrated life and loving 
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Mrs. Hearst 


spirit drew to her the heartfelt affection and re 
spect of all associated with her.” No less 4 
woman, indeed, could have shaped the early pat 
tern of the National Congress into such lasting 
form. 

Mrs. Birney was materially assisted in her great 
enterprise by Phoebe Apperson Hearst, who pro 
vided the generous financial aid required for 
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effective organization. Mrs. Hearst’s contri- 
bution, however, was by no means merely 
a financial one. What Mrs. Birney thought 
of her co-Founder may be seen from a 
private letter to her sister, later published 
in the Atlanta Constitution: “I wish you 
knew Mrs. Hearst or could see her, if only 
once. It is she . . . who has been the in- 
spiration and stay of this movement from 
the first moment the idea was presented to 
her. I am confident that she is doing more 
good in the world today than any other one 
individual.” 

With two such women at its head, the 
movement toward organized protection of 
the rights of children could scarcely fail to 
reach new levels of both conception and exe- 
cution. There were no halfway measures. 
The home was set forth as supreme in its 
importance to the welfare and development 
of the nation’s future citizens, and the re- 
sponsibilities of parenthood were displayed 
in their true light, for the first time, on a 
nation-wide scale. “Untiring, universal, indi- 
vidual effort, with such organization only 
as may prove helpful,” said Mrs. Birney in 
her address of welcome to that first Con- 
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a new land.” Do not these. words sound as 
though they had been uttered yesterday? 
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the Spanish-American War, just one 
year after the organization of the Congress? 
“In the shadow of this war-cloud, may we 
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adopt our symbol, a banner which shall carry 
upon it the face of a child; may we cultivate 
in our Children the spirit of brotherly love, 
of that patriotism which lives for the country, 
which sets itself the task of bringing about bet- 
ter conditions. . . . Let us teach our children 
that if there is an unpardonable sin it is the mis- 
use of power, intellectual, political, or social; 
that the highest development of a faculty is ob- 
tained only through use, and that life means 
service—glad, joyous service—for mankind and 
the world.” 

These striking evidences of the unchanged 
Congress ideal are proof also of the lasting worth 
of that ideal and of the spiritual stature of its 
early representatives. The stamina of Congress 
leadership down through the years has undoubt- 
edly resulted from the vital strength of that ideal, 
and Congress effectiveness today bears abundant 
witness to its worth. “With such organization 
only as may prove helpful,” the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers has become a 
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mighty influence in the land, serving the interests 
of children and youth in every phase of their 
growth and development. The broadening of its 
program to include the contributions of fathers, 
teachers, and other interested citizens has in no 
way altered, but only expanded, the original out- 
look of the organization. 

Today the aims expressed in the Objects of 
the parent-teacher organization are everywhere 
accepted as criteria of progress in the under- 
standing and cherishing of children. It was not 
always so. On Founders Day this year and every 
year, we shall do well to remember how very 
far from universal was the acceptance of any 
such worth-while goals in the years before Alice 
McLellan Birney and Phoebe Apperson Hearst° 
laid their far-reaching plans. Their memory is 
worthy of all honor. 
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We Comes to Libely hl 





OM. Tom, look,” Miriam Talcott said. 
} Jerked out of his own absorption in the 
morning mail by the strained note in his 
fe’s voice, Tom Talcott looked across the break- 
table. “What is it, Miriam? Why, what’s 
matter?” i 
Look at these.” With her voice none too 
idy, and her fingers even less so, Miriam 
ded across to him a sheaf of photographs. 
‘om looked—then stiffened and stared. Laugh- 
up at him was the face of his son Blake—the 
who, more than six months ago, had been 
ed in action. Yet here he was alive in a snap- 
resurrection, jaunty in uniform, his avia- 
's helmet worn as though it were part of him. 
Vhere—? Who—?” 
Remember, Tom, the girl he wrote us about— 
one he met at the canteen near camp? Mar- 
ie Hope. She sent them—and—and a letter. 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET 
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Listen. She says, ‘I’ve waited a long time before 
sending you these pictures, Mrs. Talcott—maybe 
too long. But I couldn’t be sure how they’d make 
you feel, and I guess I couldn’t feel sure, either, 
about how to write a letter to go with them. Blake 
told me so much about you, and he said he had 
written you about me. But even so I’m only a 
name to you—and I promise to understand if 
you want me, now, to remain only a name. But 
after all these months of wondering, I find | 
must write you. You see, in the last letter I ever 
had from him, Blake asked me to marry him. My 
answer—my Yes—didn’t have time to reach him. 
So I don’t know whether or not you'll be willing 
to think of me as almost Blake’s wife—as a per- 
son who loved him so much she can’t think of 
herself at all except as his wife.’ ” 

Miriam stopped and looked at Tom, wonder- 
ingly. “And we didn’t know! His mention of her 
was—was so casual, we didn’t guess.” 

“Is that all she says?” 

“No. She goes on, ‘If it seems strange for me 
to write now, after all these months, I can only 
say it has taken this long to pull myself together 
again. I’m writing now because I’ve decided to 
join the WAC—and don’t know where I'll be 
going myself. More and more as the days pass! 
keep wishing I could know you before I join up— 
all of you who were so dear to Blake. I do realize, 
Mrs. Talcott, that this feeling I have of almost 
belonging to your family is one that’s been grow- 
ing in me over many months—and I can’t expect 
you, suddenly, to have any of the same feeling. 
But would it seem strange to you—an invasion 
of your privacy—if I were to ask whether I could 
come up to Liberty Hill next week-end and meet 
you? If you’d rather I didn’t; if you’d rather not 
try now, with things as they are, to get accus 
tomed to the idea that he and I belonged to each 
other—well, I’ll understand. In any case, here are 
the last pictures of Blake, and one of myself.” 

For a long minute, after Miriam finished reaé- 
ing, she and Tom sat looking at each other i 
silence—absorbing the news; the strange news 
that another person, a person they had never seel, 
had a love-claim on Blake. Then Tom extended 
his hand. “A picture of her? Let me see.” 

“Here. She—she looks nice.” 
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“Hum-m-m. Yes. Yes, she does look nice.” 

“And it’s a nice letter.”’ 

“Poor girl! It must have been a tough job writ- 
ing it—not knowing how you'd feel. I guess 
plenty of mothers would resent an outsider’s try- 
ing to belong.” 

“But, Tom—if she belonged to Blake... .” 

“Of course. I just meant a lot of mothers 
wouldn’t think of that.” He held side by side a 
snapshot of Blake and one of the girl. “I can see 
they’re the same type. And we have to remember 
it was she he was laughing with when this pic- 
ture was taken—and he didn’t laugh comfortably 
like that with everyone. What are you going 
to do?” 

“Why, invite her to come. There isn’t anything 
else I can do. I guess—I guess she must be 
lonely enough, without having Blake’s people 
turn her down.” 

“Didn’t he say in one of his letters about her 
that she hadn’t any family of her own—that she 
was an orphan?” 

“Yes. I was re-reading that letter just yester- 
day. Her grandmother brought her up.” 

“Well, I guess, then, she’ll be able to use some 
extra family.” 

“T like that way of saying it, Tom! That’s what 
we have to make ourselves think about; that she 
needs our backing. . . . Well, I’ll write her today.” 

“Why not wire? Don’t you suppose she’s pretty 
jittery, waiting to hear?” 

“Of course; a wire. That’s the right way.” 


es nothing for me to be nervous about,” 
Miriam told Tom the next Saturday morning. 
“It’s perfectly silly of me to act like this. But I 
can’t keep still. Her train will get in—if it’s on 





S this war resulting, all over the land, in 

quickened insight and deepened human 
understanding? The sixth episode in “War 
Comes to Liberty Hill” carries a cheering 
message to every family whose life pattern 
has been or may be altered by the global con- 
flict. That it is typical any American can 


believe. 
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time—at 11:10; and if I spend the rest of this 
morning pacing up and down like this, I won’t be 
fit to meet her.” 

Tom put a comforting arm around her. “You'll 
be all right when the time comes. You always are.” 

“If I could only stop trying to think up in 
advance what to say when I see her.” 

“I know. But remember that she’s probably 
wondering right now what to say when she meets 
you. I’m betting that the minute you two see each 
other, everything will be all right.” He held 
Miriam off at arm’s length and looked at her. 
“You’re not sorry you invited her, are you?” 

“No. I want her to come. Only—Tom, could 
you possibly go to the train with me?” 

“IT could. But why? You only think you’ll need 
me. I know you, Miriam; the moment you see her, 
you'll be so conscious of her shyness that you’ll 
forget your own in trying to help her out.” 

“You’re nice! But I think I will need you. Or 
maybe I think she’ll need you.” 

‘She : oa 

“Yes. I’ve been trying to put myself in her 
place—and I can’t help thinking I’d be less nerv- 
ous if the father were there, too.” 

“But isn’t that nonsense, Miriam? I mean, it 
isn’t as though you were the jealous sort.” 

“She won’t know that. She won’t be able to 
learn it fast enough. Listen, Tom—here’s why I 
have the jitters. This is one of those cases where 
I’m loaded with the reputation of all mothers— 
including the jealous ones, and the possessive, and 
the too sentimental. I mean, there’s a sort of 
racial expectancy about what a mother will feel 
in a case like this—and it has nothing to do with 
what I personally may be or feel. It’s that racial 
expectancy that may make her nervous—not any- 
thing about me myself—and if we start off being 
stiff with each other—you know, Tom, I some- 
times think that the cruelest thing about society 
is that it’s always loading on the individual some 
generalization built up to cover everyone!” 

“Funny you should say that. I was thinking 
the same thing myself just yesterday. Lee Hender- 
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son was in the store and was talking to me about 
his sister. She married a widower with three chil- 
dren. Lee says it’s working out fine—that she and 
the children are crazy about each other. But her 
iob’s been made twice as hard as need be by all 
the neighbors who, before she had even appeared 
on the scene, poured open pity upon the chil- 
dren. You know: ‘Poor dears—they’re going to 
have a stepmother—and you know what step- 
mothers are!’ It’s just another case of what 
you’re saying.” 

Miriam agreed. “I used to think of that some- 
times when Blake was in high school: how unfair 
it was for him—or any other quiet, gentle sort of 
boy—to have to bear the load of the caveman 
tradition. But about going to the train?” 


‘ I I live to be a hundred,” Miriam thought, as 
the slowing engine of the eleven-ten express 
pat steam from its hissing pistons, “T’ll never be 
ble to watch a train pull in without turning over 
inside with excitement. You go that way, Tom. 
[ll watch back this way.” 

“No, Miriam. Let’s stay together. She’ll find 
us. Could that be—that girl in red? Why, no, 
that’s Joselyn Farrar. Did you know she was 
coming home?” 

‘Yes. Her mother told me. That girl just get- 
ting off, in the blue coat and hat—she’s looking 
for someone. It is she, Tom. Come quick.” 

The girl stood for a moment where she was, 
her anxious eyes scanning the crowd. Then she 
aw them, and took three eager steps before shy- 
ness made her hesitate. 

“She’s so terribly anxious to be just right.” 
This thought went through Miriam’s mind, and 
with it a wave of sudden affection; not affection, 
yet, for this girl in blue, so much as for all human 
beings who want to be wanted. But it was the girl 
in blue who heard that affection in the warm lilt 
of a welcoming voice. ““Marjorie—we’re so glad.” 
[t was the girl in blue who knew that there wasn’t 

ny reason to be afraid. 

Darkness came, that February evening, with 
vind and sleet. But inside the Talcott house 
slowed firelight and lamplight—and, less visible, 
but no less warming, the light of people’s belong- 
ing together. 

Looking at the flame-warmed faces around the 
re, Tom Talcott thought, “Only two daughters 
ast night—and now three.” His eyes rested on 
Diana, who, sitting on a hassock, her arms around 

her knees, was looking at Marjorie with unadul- 
erated devotion. Here, Tom realized suddenly, 
was something new in Diana’s life; an older sister 
someone who could be to her what she was to 
leborah. 
Marjorie stirred in her chair. “I’m trying to 
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think of all the things I can tell you about Blake. 
Just little things, a lot of them, but so—so like 
him. There was one midsummer afternoon when 
we took a long walk out along a country road. 
There were a lot of different kinds of trees along 
there; and we made a game of seeing which of 
us could first identify the kind of tree by just look- 
ing at its shadow on the road. We stopped one 
place, both of us, puzzling over a leaf-shadow we 
couldn’t name; and as we stood there, one leaf, 
prematurely red with autumn, zigzagged to our 
feet. Blake picked it up and turned it over in his 
hands. You know how he looked when he was 
having a—a sort of private experience. It was 
like that. And finally he said, ‘Because it’s sum. 
mer, we’ve been thinking of trees as shadow- 
shapes. But in a few weeks, we’ll think of them 
as color ... and then in a few weeks more, as 
sharp branch-forms against the sky.’ He gave me 
the red leaf, then—and I still have it.” 

Suddenly her voice grew young and awkward. 
“It’s queer I can tell you things like that. But] 
haven’t had anyone to talk to about Blake—and 
it’s a—a kind of relief to talk.” 

“It’s wonderful for us.” Miriam. put out her 
hand and touched that of the girl. “It’s like hay- 
ing someone give Blake back to us for all those 
months when he was in camp. He must have loved 
you deeply to have been able to think aloud with 
you like that.” 

“And I could say anything to him. Just any- 
thing that came into my mind. I guess—I guess 
we belonged. . 

“Now you belong to us.” Tom’s voice was de- 
cisive. “If you and Blake had been married, you'd 
have been our daughter. All right. I here pro- 
nounce you Marjorie Hope Talcott. You are 
ours, not by blood, but by understanding.” 

Diana looked up at her father. “Why, dad—you 
—you sound like Archibald MacLeish. ‘-Remem- 
ber? 


Bh een brotherhood is not by the blood certainly: 


But neither are men brothers by speech: by 
saying so: 
Men are brothers ~ life lived... .’” 

“Or by life loved.” Miriam amended. 

“Or by life understood in terms of the same 
values.” Tom’s voice, as he spoke—half to him- 
self, half to them—was so like Blake’s that Mar- 
jorie and Miriam looked at him, and then, slowly, 
at each other. “There ought to be a way,” he went 
on, “in which we can declare our relationship to 
anyone who wants, badly enough to work for it, 
the same kind of world we want ourselves. Your 
name won’t be set down as Talcott, Marjorie, a 3 





any public registry. But we’ll know you’re one 0 


us. We’ll know you’re our daughter in the W. 
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Modern Magic in Sight Saving 


WINIFRED HATHAWAY 


HEN Mrs. Lee walked into the office it 
was evident to the superintendent that 
she was very much perturbed. Realizing 
that it would be best to let her unburden her 
mind in her own way, he asked what he could 


do for her. She had come to consult him about 


Jack, her seven-year-old son. He had been in 
school for over a year and had apparently made 
little or no progress. The school health service 
had sent her word that when Jack had been 
given the usual tests for all children in the school 
system, the results of the eye test indicated that 
he might possibly be having some difficulty in 
seeing. Recommendation had been made, there- 
fore, that she take him for a thorough 
eye examination. 


She had done so and 
was greatly surprised to learn that Jack had 
rather a serious eye difficulty. The doctor had not 
suggested that he be taken out of school, but had 
recommended, for the present at least, that close 
use of his eyes be greatly curtailed. 

Whatever was she to do? She wanted her son 
to have the benefits of education, but the doctor 
had stressed the importance of good sight and 
had told her how necessary it was that Jack 
should not undertake anything that would cause 
added strain. The doctor had said something 
about placing Jack in a special class, but were not 
special classes for children with low mentality? 
Why should her son, with his good mental ability, 
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be placed in such a group? And anyway, how 
would that help in curtailing his eye work? 

Mr. Dane carefully explained that there are 
many types of special classes: some for children 
with retarded mental ability; others for deaf 
children; still others for blind children. He said 
that, naturally, Jack did not belong in any of 
these but rather in a special class called a sight- 
saving, or sight conservation, class. To allay her 
fears he explained further that these classes are 
for children of normal mentality and that chil- 
dren who do not meet the mental standards are 
not eligible for placement in them. “But why,” 
questioned Mrs. Lee, “should my boy be sepa- 
rated from his companions by being placed in a 
special group? He likes to play with other chil- 
dren and to do the things 
they do.” 

Mr. Dane then went on to 
show Mrs. Lee that childrén 
in sight-saving classes are 
not segregated from chil- 
dren in the rest of the school. 
He told her that some chil- 
dren need remedial help in 
reading and that, wherever 





Busy and happy in a sight-saving 
class in Detroit. 





possible, this is given in 
a special class by a teach- 
er prepared for this type 
of work, but that the 
children spend the rest of their time 


’ with their companions in the regular grade. In 


like manner, children with eye difficulties are 
given the benefit of doing all work requiring close 
use of the eyes in a special class, joining their 
companions in the regular grade for all other 
activities. Such classes, instead of being a de- 
privation, offer an unusual opportunity. Since 
the number of children in these groups is small, 
they can be given individual attention by a teacher 
prepared, through intensive study, to understand 
their problems and to provide them with every 
needed assistance. In addition, they are supplied 
with educational material suited to their require- 
ments. Because of these advantages, there is no 
educational loss; the children are able to keep 
abreast of children in regular grades and some- 
times even to surpass them. 
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"he whole idea was evidently so new to Mrs. 
» that the superintendent suggested she visit 
ie of these classes in order that she might see 
r herself how they are conducted, talk with the 
cher, the parents of the children in the group, 
| the children themselves—and so obtain first- 
id information on which to base a decision. He 
igwested that she take Jack with her. The teacher 
uld let him mingle with the other children, and 
hus his mother could note his reaction as well as 
* own..Although she was still apprehensive, 
‘s. Lee decided to follow Mr. Dane’s suggestion, 
| arrangements were made for her to visit a 
ght-saving class. 
irs. Lee found a cheerful, well-lighted class- 
m in which groups of happy children were 
gaged in various activities. She noted the warm, 
am-colored walls and ceiling that, because of 
ir dull surface, gave a good reflection without 
re. Two translucent shades were hung with 
llers at the center of each window to control 





itural illumination Materials ji ‘all ; 

’ SPY ateri or partially seeing 
d to prevent irri children compared with’ those for 
ting glare. The normally seeing children. 
tificial illumina- 





mn had been given most careful consideration ; 
was adequate in amount and was so well dif- 
sed, directed, and distributed that there was no 
comfort to the eyes. 

Seats had been selected that were adjustable 
the height of the pupil; these were equipped 
th desks, the tops of which could be raised to 
angle and could be moved backward and for- 
rd in order to make seeing most comfortable 
r each child according to his needs. Seats and 
sks were movable, so that the children could 
.ce them in any part of the room in which they 
ind the best light for seeing. 


r WAS soon evident to Mrs. Lee that the teacher 
was well fitted for her task. She noted a fine 
irit of cooperation between teacher and children, 
idenced by their confidence in her and their in- 
rest in their work. The teacher explained briefly 
Mrs. Lee how the program was carried on and 
\vited her to make herself at home. She arranged 
r Jack to join a group of children of his own 
re who were gathered around a table and were 
gaged in building a Dutch village, with its in- 
icate windmills, and its inhabitants dressed in 
itch costumes that the children had made with 
iper and paste. 
Mrs. Lee noticed a program prepared in large, 
ar lettering, hanging on the wall near the 
or, where the children could readily see it. In 
king at this carefully, she saw that every child 
s accounted’ for according to his grade. She 
ked why some of the lettering was in green 





and some in red. The teacher explained that since 
even young children coming to school know the 
meaning of traffic signals—green to go and req 
to stop—green is used in this program to indicate 
to each child when he is to go out to the regular 
grade for oral or other activities not requiring 
close use of his eyes; red lettering indicates when 
he is to remain in the special classroom. The 
teacher called attention to the fact that the pro. 
gram for each child is so arranged that, in order 
to prevent eye fatigue, no two periods requiring 
close eye work follow one another. Mrs. Lee won- 
dered a bit why such an arrangement would not 
be good for all children. 

Just then Jack ran up excitedly and asked his 
mother to look at the many interesting things he 


Heavy lead penci 








‘had found—books in large, clear type that he 
could easily see; large chalk used by teacher and 
children to make large, clear lines and figures on 
the chalkboard; pencils with heavy lead used by 


‘the children who were preparing lessons that 


had been assigned to them by the regular grade 
teachers; typewriters with letters in large type, 
which some of the older children were using t0 
prepare their lessons. Mrs. Lee noted that they 
were not looking at the keys; it was evident that 
they had been taught the touch system and could 


thus prepare their work without close use of . 


their eyes. In the meantime the teacher col- 
ducted a lesson in arithmetic with a group of lit 
tle third graders. The sixth grade children, hav- 
ing consulted the program near the door, left the 
room to join their companions in the regular 
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grade for an oral lesson in geography, and the 
little first graders trudged away to listen to the 
telling of a story in thc first-grade room. 

Mrs. Lee and Jack were so interested in what 
was going on that the time passed very quickly. 
Soon the children who had participated in the 
regular grade work came back to the special 
room, and others went to their respective grades. 
The teacher suggested that Jack and his mother 
accompany one of these groups in order to learn 
how the program worked out. The children in this 
grade were about to begin a lesson on the products 
of Brazil, and those from the sight-saving class 
joined the group around the samples the teacher 
had collected. Jack was invited to take part, and 
soon all were busy examining the samples and 
asking and answering questions. 

Too, one of the children of the sight-saving 
class had been in Brazil and was able to contribute 
a great deal by giving first-hand information of 
the things he had seen there, and by telling how 
he had flown over mountains and valleys to the 
United States. When additional information was 
needed, the teacher read aloud from a book she 
had selected, and thus all the children had a period 
of relaxation from close eye work. 

When, on returning to the sight-saving class, 
Mrs. Lee had an opportunity to talk with the 
teacher, she expressed surprise that several chil- 
dren in the class were not wearing glasses. The 
teacher explained that some eye difficulties are 
not helped by glasses; also that some of the chil- 
dren need glasses only for close eye work, while it 
is necessary for others to wear them for all use of 
the eyes. She further explained that sometimes 
diseases of the eye or diseases of the body cause 
the eye difficulty. Mrs. Lee was somewhat dis- 
turbed by this and was a little apprehensive that 
Jack might contract a disease; the teacher calmed 
her fears by explaining that no child is placed in a 
sight-saving class who has a disease in a com- 
municable form. She went on to say that often, 
when a disease that is causing an eye difficulty re- 
sponds to treatment, this difficulty clears up and 
the child who has been so affected is then returned 
to the regular grade. 

Mrs. Lee asked about a child she had seen in 
the class who had one eye entirely covered. The 





teacher explained that this child was in the class 
only temporarily; that she had strabismus, or 
cross-eye, and that the afflicted eye had become 
almost blind from nonuse; hence it had to be re- 
educated in order to give service. To effect this, 
the good eye was covered, making it necessary 
for the poor eye to exert an effort in order to see. 
She told of the patience necessary on the part of 
the child, the parents, and the teacher to accom- 
plish this. She emphasized how well worth while 
all these efforts are if the affected eye can be re- 
educated to take its share of the seeing process— 
not only because two eyes see infinitely better 
than one but because of the effect of strabismus 
on the looks and personality of the child. 


B* THE end of the day Mrs. Lee’s fears had van- 
ished. She had talked with parents who came 
for some of the younger children, from whom she 
learned what steady progress they had made 
since coming to the class and how happy they 
were to be able to work and play with other chil- 
dren. Jack was so anxious to join the class that 
he begged his mother to let him do so. The teacher 
explained that it would be necessary to take the 
matter up with the supervisor in charge of special 
education, and that it would save time if Mrs. 
Lee obtained a record of the findings of the 
eye examination made by the doctor, and his 
recommendations as to eye use. She stated that 
a mental test would be given to be sure that Jack 
was of normal mentality; then, if it seemed ad- 
visable to the medical and the educational au- 
thorities, he would be transferred to the sight- 
saving class. 

Encouraged by all that she had seen and 
learned, Mrs. Lee followed the teacher’s sugges- 
tion. The tests given showed that Jack had very 
good mentality ; his lack of progress had doubtless 
been due to his eye condition. Arrangements were 
made to register him in a sight-saving class. With 
the advantages there, he soon made up for lost 
time. He became more stable; his happiness in- 
creased with his activities; and, because of the 
ease of emotional stress on the part of Jack and 
his mother, Jack’s home bécame a much more 
comfortable place in which to live and work and 
play. 





VALENTINE’S DAY 


According to old English legend, the first maiden a young man met on the morning 
of Valentine’s Day was destined to become his bride.'The idea of the singing telegram 
probably originated from an early English custom of placing gifts and baskets of 
flowers and fruit on the beloved’s doorstep on this particular day, for a chubby little 
boy was often concealed among the blossoms, popping up with the season’s greetings 


when the lady appeared at the door. 
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NPT (Lui PROGRAM 


R. ALICE SOWERS, on being invited to prepare the NPT 

” Quiz Program this month, decided to do so in the manner of 
one of her own highly popular and successful Assembly Programs, 
in which questions are put to her by the young people themselves 
while their parents, seated in the balcony, also listen and learn. 
Dr. Sowers would be the first to admit that she does not “know 
all the answers,” but we can testify that her well-considered opinions 
are based on long experience and wide acquaintance with the 
problems of youth. What does young America want to know? Let’s 


move up to the balcony and find out. 
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>What makes a boy popular? What makes a girl 


popular? 


pa QUESTIONS are asked by more of you 
-than any other, and I am glad this is true. 
[t is important to your happiness and success 
\l through life that you have friends, that you 
an get along with people, that they like you. 

And that is what being popular means, really. 
Perhaps, when you wrote the question, you 
hought of being invited to parties, of having 
ill the dates you want, of being elected to offices. 
Well, what you have in mind is a result of the 
hings I listed. 





© H. Armstrong Roberis 


How can you make people like you and want 
to be with you? By being the kind of person you 
like. Look around you. Why do you like some boys 
and girls better than others? 

Is it because they are “natural”? Because you 
know you can trust them not to talk about 
you when you are absent and to defend you if 
the need arises? Is it because they are fun to 
be with? Because they are well groomed and 
know how to act in public so that you are proud 
to be with them? Is it because they are interested 
in you, what you are doing, your achievements? 
Because they rejoice with you when you make 
good marks instead of bragging about their own? 
Is it because you know you can depend upon 
them? All right! Other people will like you for 
those same reasons. 

And remember; people’s first impressions are 
made when they first see you. Look at yourself 
in front of a full-length mirror in a good light. 
How is your posture? No one wants a date with 
someone who looks as though he could not stand 
up for an evening. Are you clean—skin and teeth 
and clothes? Are you dressed appropriately? Can 
you put your clothes on and then forget them, 
or are you constantly fussing about your appear- 
ance? You cannot be interested in someone else, 
you know, if you think all the time about how 
you look. 

Incidentally, that. is one of the causes of the 
shyness and self-consciousness some of you asked 
questions about. If you know you look all right 
and then forget it; if you are interested in the 
people you are going to see and the things yol 
are going to do rather than in how you look ani 
whether you will have a good time or be bored 
—you can enter the room without too much shy- 
ness. If you realize that it is not likely that all 
the people will be watching just you—you 
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get along without being self-conscious. That is, 
you will if you are dressed quietly and if you 
enter the room without trying to be the life of 
the party. 

Before you leave that full-length mirror, look 
for one thing more—look at your face; not just 
to see whether it and your teeth are clean or 
whether the cosmetics are put on to help and 
not to hinder nature. That is important, of 
course. But I want you to look at the expression 
on your face. Talk to yourself. Say the things 
you said to the last people you were with. How 
did you look when you were saying them? If you 
were someone else, would you seek yourself out 
for a date? This is a big topic; we could spend 
the entire hour talking about it and then have only 
a start. Try this sometime. In a class or with some 
of your friends at home, build a mythical boy 
or girl by listing the things you like best. And 
then keep that list tucked in the corner of your 
mirror; consult it every night and morning. 


—What do you think about parents reading young 
people’s mail without permission, and how can we 
ask them not to read it without hurting their feelings? 


DON’T KNOW. I wish there were one answer, 

because I think it is a terrible thing for any- 
one to do. Even little children should be per- 
mitted to open mail addressed to them. Most of 
them will immediately hand the letter to Mother 
or Dad to be read. The tactful parent can bring 
this about. In some families, the husband or the 
wife, whichever gets the mail first, opens all of 
it. It will be difficult for them to understand why 
their children object to having their letters 
opened. And, by the way, why do you object? 
Are your objections reasonable? 

Perhaps you have started to correspond with 
someone who writes you letters you fear will 
sound silly to your parents. You see, that is the 
reason I cannot tell you just what to do. It de- 
pends upon what your family does about other 
letters that come to the house, whether yours 
have been read right along, whether there is 
something in your letters you consider too per- 
sonal, or whether there is something you are 
ashamed of. 

I hope you have a relationship with your 
parents that will enable you to talk this over 
with them. They may be surprised to know how 
you feel about it and will appreciate your telling 
them. Suggest that you will be glad to read them 
parts of your letters if they are interested but 
that most of the fun of getting a letter is re- 
moved when it is opened by someone else; that 
you would rather give them the privilege of 
knowing what is in the letter than have them 
take it without your permission. 
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—What do you think of girls calling up boys? 


AM ON sound ground here, because I can tell 

you what boys think about it. Most of them 
tell me they would rather take the initiative in 
making their dates. Of course it may be neces- 
sary for a girl to telephone a boy to invite him 
to a party or when something arises to change 
a plan previously agreed upon. But for goodness’ 
sake, girls, don’t call the boys just for social 
chats, and don’t prolong the conversations be- 
yond the point where you tell them whatever you 
called up to say. Long-suffering families will 
agree with me. 


—At what time should high school students be in 
from dates, with the exception of dances and special 
occasions? 


S YOUR question intimates, the occasion may 
determine the time to be home. Of course, 
no dates should be late except on Friday and 
Saturday nights. Going to school is your job 
just as much as it is your father’s job to go to 
work. Your first responsibility to your parents 
and to us as taxpayers—as well as to yourself— 
is to get the most you can out of each school day. 
You do not do that when your mind is not clear, 
when you fall asleep in study hall, when you sit 
in class with a vacant or far-away look, watching 
the clock and hiding frequent yawns. 

By the way, this matter of learning the rela- 
tionship between sufficient rest and good school 
work is one sign of maturity. No boy or girl is 
old enough to decide what hour to come home if 
he or she is not old enough to do adequate school 
work without prodding. 

What time to come home? Early if you have 
something to do the next day. Perhaps the best 
gauge is the occasion itself. If you get out of a 
movie at nine o’clock and then stop for a coke, 
you can be home comfortably by ten o’clock. If 
you are with one or more couples, you may go to 
one of their homes for another hour or so or 
bring them to yours, as previously planned. Or 
you can bring your own date home. If so, don’t 
hesitate to talk frankly with him about the time 
he must leave. Remember, his parents may have 
ideas on the subject also. 

In most communities there is little to do after 
a movie except go to the drug store for a coke 
and then go home. Unless you park. And that, of 
course, is one reason most parents set definite 
hours for their young people to come home. 

Remember, your parents love you and are con- 
cerned about your welfare. If to you they seem 
overprotective, it is because they want you to 
be the finest person in the world—not because 
they do not trust you. 
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“PORCUPINE” CORK 
FOR SAFETY 


Nobody will mistake this bottle 
f disinfectant for a bottle of 
edicine—even in the dark. Pins 
laced in the corks of poisons as- 
ire instant recognition. Keep 
sisons separate from other medi- 
And by all 


seans keep them where children 


nes and foods. 


in’t get at them. 


her doll, and the “perkle” (as she called the coffeepot) 

was bubbling and singing on the stove in the most 
ascinating way. Janie threw down her doll’ and reached 
xr the shiny pot.... 

Yes, Janie succumbed. And the tragedy is that, though it 
‘idn’t need to happen, close to 5,000 other Janies and Billies 
uccumb every year to just such accidents in their homes. 

Can you imagine every resident of Miami Beach being 

iped out? Or every inhabitant of Chicago and its suburbs 
njured? That is the equivalent of what happens every year 
is the result of home accidents in the United States. 

Home accidents like Janie Hostetter’s can be prevented. 
[hey must be, if we are to win victory quickly and avoid 
eedless sacrifice of life on the fighting fronts. The Na- 

tional Safety Council was requested by the President at the 
utset of the war to mobilize the country to stop accidents as 
means for hastening victory. Accordingly it has prepared 

eaflets, pamphlets, and other program materials to aid 
arent-teacher associations to help prevent accidents among 

their own members. Here are some of the Council’s direc- 
ons for preventing home accidents: 


| n- IE HOSTETTER, 18 months old, was bored with 


Kitchen—The kitchen is the most dangerous room in the 
ouse, especially for small children. There are petcocks on 
the stove, shiny knives, bubbling pans for toddlers to in- 
estigate. The danger of burns, from hot pans, gas, and hot 
quids, is the major hazard. There are also sharp knives, 
hich should be kept in a knife rack or special drawer; 
nd grease spilled on floors, which should be wiped clean 
mmediately, using soap and water. Pan-handles should be 
turned away from the edges of the stove so that they can- 
ot be pulled over. Curtains should be tied so that they can- 
not blow over open flames, and the stove burners should be 
checked regularly for proper adjustment. Do not allow 
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© National Safety Counc 


Conflagration—made to order 


these burners to become clogged. Cut 
away from you always when using a 
sharp knife. Use a sturdy step stool or 
ladder to reach high places. 


Living Room—The living room sees 
more than its share of falls, which, in- 
cidentally, account for half of all home 
accidents every year. In the living room, 
as on the stairs and in hallways, small 
rugs should be tacked down or skid- 
proofed; children should be taught to 
put away their toys after playing with 
them; furniture should be left in place 
at night, after the lights are put out, 
to avoid painful collisions. Electric 
cords should be placed where they cai- 
not be tripped over or stepped om 
(this wears them out, and they’re hard 
to get nowadays). Old style open wall 
sockets should be plugged permanently 
to avoid shock and burn hazards to small 
children. 


Bedroom—A great many fatal falls 
and burns occur in the bedroom. To 
often furniture is not placed to allow 
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FRONT CASUALTIES 


BERNARD LUNDY 


free passage; there is no lamp handy that can 
be switched on before getting up at night. Care- 
Jessness with matches and cigarettes — chiefly 
smoking in bed — helps burn up a lot of people 
and property each year. Radiant heaters and elec- 
tric heating pads can be dangerous; neither 
should be left on all night. 

The bedroom is the right place to use such ap- 
pliances as curling irons, electric shavers, vibra- 
tors, and the like. Ideally, none of these appliances 
should be used in the bathroom, where the pres- 
ence of other conductors makes serious or fatal 
electric shock a grave possibility. Babies’ blan- 


_kets should be kept from covering their faces. (A 


shockingly large number of cases of suffocation 
of infants occurs each year.) 


Bathroom—A rubber mat in the tub, or a non- 
skid preparation applied to the tub, and a hand- 
hold in the wall will help prevent injuries from 
falls. In the bathroom and elsewhere, never touch 
a light switch with one hand and a faucet or other 
grounded metal object with the other; above all, 
don’t touch a light switch or any other connected 
appliance when you are in the tub or under the 
shower. Unused medicines should be thrown 
out; poisons should be locked up or, if kept in the 
medicine cabinet, should have pins stuck into the 
cork or a strip of adhesive tape over the cap. 


Halls and Stairs—Halls should be well lighted 
and free of obstructions. Carpeting should be 
fastened securely, and toys and other objects 
kept off the stairs. The stairs are definitely not 
the place for children to play; they may fall, or 
an older person may fall over them. Cellar stairs 
should have a handrail, and defective treads 
should be replaced. Top and bottom steps should 
be painted white for better visibility. The stairs 
should never be used as storage space for mops, 
brooms, and buckets. 


Basement—Basements are too often full of stuff 
that is not only useless but constitutes a definite 
fire hazard. Throw it out! Garden tools should 
either be hung up or stored in a rack where they 
cannot be bumped into or tripped on. If the laun- 
dry is done in the basement, the housewife must 
be especially careful of shock hazards. Light 
sockets should be porcelain, and electric cords 
should be protected by heavy-duty insulation. 
Keeping rubber cords unkinked and out of di- 
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rect sunlight will prolong their useful life. If the 
electric iron is used in the basement, it should 
be turned off when not in use. Especially, the 
older kind of electric iron, without a thermo- 
static heat control, should always be used with 
an asbestos or metal stand, or set on the heel 
rest, and should never be left on when the house- 
wife is out of the room. 


Porch, Yard, and Garage—Ladders used around 
the house should be kept in good repair; a rotten 
rung may result in a rotten time in the hospital. 
The car should never be warmed up with the 
garage doors closed; carbon monoxide cannot be 
detected, and a very small concentration will 
numb your senses. 

The Commander-in-Chief’s order to stop acci- 
dents for victory will not be completely carried 
out: until every one of us realizes that we Ameri- 
cans today simply do not have the right to suffer 
from needless accidents. With a little care and a 
little thoughtfulness, we need not have such ac- 
cidents. 
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Our Schools Need Parent-Teacher Associations 


PAUL W. SLOAN 
Professor of Education, State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


T= October issue of New York State Educa- Thus we see that the change from a simple 
tion carries a report of progress of our state and primitive society to a complex and modern | 
congress of parents and teachers. In this report society has necessitated the growth of very com. | 
our president, Mrs. Avery J. Pratt, states that plex educational systems. Education, in a word, 
membership totals have decreased in many of has become highly institutionalized. 
ur units owing to the busy lives of parents and To understand the role of the parent-teacher 
teachers, to gas and tire rationing, and to other association in American education one must 
auses. This decrease in membership is regret- realize that it was the complex and dynamic char. 
table, because schools organized to face the real acter of American education that rendered the ‘ 
problems of pupils today need parent-teacher parent-teacher association indispensable. The i 
associations. movement has grown by leaps and bounds, until f 
In order to understand fully the need of the almost every school has its P.T.A. The member. ‘ 
parent-teacher association in American schools it ship includes not only parents and teachers but iu 
is necessary to go back a long way in the history principals, superintendents, and friends of the te 
of education. Education is as old as human ex- school. k 





istence. Even in the most primitive societies ‘i 
children were educated by participating in family Defining the Need of a P.T.A. 

and community activities. But education has not a 
always assumed the same forms it assumes in  Somrretegie just what is the need of this as. m 
present-day societies. sociation in American education? pe 

Children in primitive societies learned to par- We are committed in America to a democratic di 
ticipate in family activities by direct imitation. form of society, in which opportunity is provided re 
The children were the students, and the parents for cooperation among individuals and among qT 
were the teachers. Life was simple and changes groups for the solution of social problems and el 
were few. Living processes were about the same the achievement of agreed-upon social goals. The C0 
from generation to -generation. Boys fished, essence of democracy is cooperation among the ac 
hunted, and farmed in the same manner as did members and groups of society. Education in a pr 
their fathers. Girls cooked, sewed, and dressed democratic society means the constant reshaping on 
in about the same manner as did their mothers. of one’s life to meet new social problems. It begins 
Education was simple, direct, and informal. with the newborn child and continues throughout Se 
There was no need for school teachers, school life. In a word, education is growth. an 
taxes, or school superintendents. There was ob- Parents are vitally interested in the education en 
viously no necessity, therefore, for a parent- of their children. Consequently, they have selected sh 
teacher association. teachers, principals, and superintendents to assist pa 

However, as society became more modern, in the process. It is evident, therefore, that par- ass 
primitive schemes of education did not suffice. ents, teachers, and administrators are trying to ed 
Living processes became very complex, and par- do the same thing—that is, to assist the child 
ents were no longer able to give the child all the in his growth. Biss 
education that life’s increasing problems de- Thus we see two factors inherent in the growth ) 
manded. Education began to involve more than of the parent-teacher association in America. 
just the arts of fishing, hunting, and cooking. It First, the complexities of a modern world caused 
was at this point that education changed from parents and other members of adult society to 1 
a simple, direct, and informal process to a com-_ select teachers and school administrators. Asse ; 
olex, indirect, and formal process. ciation was the natural result of common prob- 

As society became more complex, certain per- lems. Second, association among parents, : 
sons were selected to teach the children. These ers, and administrators for cooperation in sol¥- : 
teachers met the children of the community in ing educational problems is consistent with 7 
school buildings. Increase in knowledge of the democracy. The inception of the parent-teacher e 
world necessitated school taxes. The larger com- association was quite inevitable. Its continuation Pp 

one * e ° ° i ° ° Te: 

munities employed school superintendents. in a democratic society is just as inevitable, 
ff Nan 
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The primary function that should be carried 
out by a parent-teacher association is cooperation. 
This cooperation may be present in the follow- 


ing areas of a program of education: (1) the 
area of the child; (2) the area of the teacher; 
(3) the area of the parents and patrons in the 
school community; (4) the area of the school; 
and (5) the area of the administration. 

The Area of the Child.—The focal point in edu- 
cation is the child. Parents, teachers, and admin- 
istrators must study continuously the nature of 
the individual to be educated. The status of the 
child when he enters school is the result of both 
heredity and environment. Neither the parents 
nor the teachers have a corner on information 
about the status of the child. By pooling data 
and discussing together new books and articles 
written by biologists and psychologists, reliable 
ideas about child nature can be formulated. How 
futile it is to attempt to educate something the 
nature of which is unknown! The parent-teacher 
association furnishes the means for parents, 
teachers, and administrators to increase their 
knowledge and understanding of their greatest 
common problem, the child. 

The Area of the Teacher.—It was pointed out 
carlier that complexities of modern society have 
made it necessary for parents to select certain 
adults to assist in teaching the child. It was in- 
dicated also that both parents and teachers are 
really interested in the same goals for the child. 
The parent-teacher association is therefore a 
clearinghouse in which parents and teachers can 
cooperate in planning and organizing educational 
activities. This kind of planning and organizing 
promotes the unification of home and school edu- 
cation for our boys and girls. 

The Area of the Parents and Patrons in the 
School Community.—The things that have been 
said about the teacher apply equally to the par- 
ents and patrons of the school. The teacher 
should be eager to cooperate with parents and to 
participate in the activities of the parent-teacher 
association. Teachers have responsibilities as 
educational leaders in the community. With re- 





HE National Parent-Teacher, as the offi- 

cial spokesman of an organization whose 
program of work is constantly being adapted 
to the needs of the times, presents in this 
series of articles a broad view of those needs 
as they appear from the vantage points of 
education and parent-teacher membership. 
This month the point of view of a prominent 
educator—also a parent-teacher member—is 


presented for our readers’ consideration. 
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spect to education within the school, parents are 
of the laity and teachers are of the profession; 
therefore, parents are related to the teacher as 
legal clients are related to the lawyer. Always 
the parents and the teachers must realize that 
parent-teacher associations exist for the child 
who is being educated, not for entertainment. 

The Area of the School.—It must be remem- 
bered that the actual school is the total com- 
munity. This community school includes all such 
factors as the curriculum, the school buildings, 
boys and girls, teachers, laboratories, and equip- 
ment. The school is an instrument invented by 
man for the purpose of leading the child both 
directly and indirectly from immaturity to ma- 
turity. Problems arise constantly in connection 
with building the curriculum, erecting and main- 
taining school buildings, landscaping school 
grounds, purchasing equipment, and selecting 
textbooks. These problems of the school com- 
munity may well serve as topics for discussion at 
parent-teacher meetings. Data revealed and ideas 
presented here are valuable to the school officials 
who are responsible for final solutions. 

The Area of the Administration.—Superintend- 
ents, principals, and supervisors should be educa- 
tional leaders in a school community. They are 
responsible for directing and guiding the activ- 
ities of both pupils and teachers. School adminis- 
trators are responsible to the board of education, 
which is in turn responsible to parents and pa- 
trons. It behooves school administrators to co- 
operate with parents and to secure their advice 
on major school problems before formulating 
final solutions. The parent-teacher association is 
a valuable instrument for administrators to use. 
It enables them to stimulate cooperation among 
all persons who are responsible for educating the 
child. Administrators who do not use the parent- 
teacher association in their efforts to formulate 
and promote a program of education are over- 
looking a valuable social instrument. 


Cooperation Is Vital 


E CONCLUSION, a parent-teacher association is 
a useful instrument in education to the extent 
that it provides constantly for cooperation among 
parents and teachers in the discussion and solu- 
tion of educational problems. It is, in brief, a 
cooperative clearinghouse for all educators, whe- 
ther they are parents, teachers, or administrators. — 
In this capacity it will always occupy an import- 
ant place in our dynamic society. 

And finally, we must not weaken during the 
war years as we carry on the work of our units 
in the whole National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The need is too great. 
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Parent-Teacher Ambulance Project 


It was a significant moment at the forty- 
second annual state convention when 

‘wew?¢ our president, Mrs. Leonard G. Twitch- 

jser-S ell, declared, “The motion is carried!” 

¢ SEY The announcement was greeted with 
spontaneous and prolonged applause, 
for the motion, namely, “that the New 
Jersey Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers raise enough money to purchase an ambulance, 
equipped, to be turned over to the military au- 
thorities to be used wherever they think best,” 
touched the hearts and stirred the spirits of the 
ntire assemblage. It was recalled by many present 
that during the First World War the New Jersey 
Congress had presented an ambulance to the 
Government. 

The enthusiasm of those attending the conven- 
tion was unbounded, and many wished to con- 
tribute immediately. However, our president, 
vishing to make this a state-wide project and thus 
vive every association an opportunity to partici- 
pate, appointed a committee to accept donations, 

arry on promotion, and make the necessary ar- 
rangements to purchase the ambulance. The com- 
mittee adopted the slogan “We did it before and 
we can do it again!” 

Shortly after the convention the president and 
the chairman made a thorough investigation of 
the agencies through which the ambulance might 
be given and finally selected the American Field 
Service of New York City. 

In the meantime, various amounts, headed by 
an initial donation of $500 from the State Life 
\Viembership and Reserve Fund, came pouring 
into the state office from all sections of New 
Jersey. It was immediately apparent that all 
recognized the urgency and worth of this project. 
Contributions came not only from members and 
inits but from friends and former parent-teacher 
workers, from soldier sons of members, and even 
from school children. 

The approximate cost of the ambulance was 




















$2,000, and it was soon obvious that the donations 
would go well beyond that amount. Accordingly, 
Mrs. Albert L. Gardner reported in the February 
1943 issue of the state bulletin that the ambulance 
had been purchased and that it would go to Egypt. 
The name plate was inscribed “New Jersey Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, U.S.A., 1943.” 

In the March issue the chairman told of our 
president’s second hope, that is, to send another 
ambulance. By April this hope was realized, and 
by the end of June a third joined the other two 
in service. A total of $6,000 had been collected. 

It was a grand and glorious undertaking, be- 
cause it was concrete evidence of the parent- 
teacher spirit of service to others. And if we 
needed anything to make our satisfaction com- 
plete, we were given it when Mrs. Dorothy Ford, 
president of the Sparta Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, received a letter from her son Benjamin, in 
which he says, in part, “The plate on the ambu- 
lance I am now driving somewhere in Africa 
reads ‘New Jersey Congress of Parent and Teach- 
ers #1.’” 

As a result of the very successful conclusion of 
this project, we are enjoying the special exhilara- 
tion that comes from giving and serving. 

—DoroTHy D. SULLIVAN 


New Standard of Service 


Utah is going on record as a “Food 

for Victory” state through an all-time 

high participation in the school lunch 
ures program. Parents, teachers, and stu- 

dents are responding wholeheartedly 

to the national nutrition program, 
because they realize that in this way they are 
doing their share to win the war. 





Early in 1943 Utah’s legislature provided a 


source of revenue, with the office of school Junch 
administrator, to carry on the hot lunch for every 
child. With the aid of the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration a new standard of school lunches 
has been set. 
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To date, two hundred and forty-one schools 
have signed up to receive Federal aid through the 
F.D.A. It is estimated that by the end of Novem- 
ber 32,000 children from over 300 schools will be 
served. 

Although several districts have not yet begun 
operation, some units within those districts have 
begun the service through their P.T.A. organiza- 
tions. Other schools are rapidly following suit. 

From several reports, covering all areas of the 
state, it is estimated that there is at least a 50 
per cent increase over last year in the number of 
students participating. Of the 241 schools now 
operating, 75 per cent are serving the Type A 
meal, reimbursable at 9 cents. 

In the spring of 1943 the State Board of Edu- 
cation purchased a canning plant and equipment 
formerly owned by the WPA, which had served 
as a central canning plant for school needs. This 
year the cannery has turned out 129,892 cans of 
food to be distributed throughout the schools of 
the state. 

At present a report is being compiled to ascer- 
tain the number of cans put up by P.T.A. groups. 
Figures show that this number is far exceeding 
expectations. 

The greatest encouragement has come from the 
general attitude toward the project. Better nutri- 
tion, better health habits, better scholarship, and 
a consciousness of the need to save food are 
apparent among the children. The cooperation of 
volunteer helpers is most gratifying. As fast as 
increased facilities can be provided, the school 
lunch program in Utah will strengthen itself until 
the aim has been achieved—a hot lunch every day 
for every school child in Utah. 

—LUCRETIA M. EVANS 


‘Nebraska has supported the entire 


The P.T.A. and Legislation 
legislation program of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 


NEBRASKA 
Teachers for a number of years. 


This past year particular emphasis has been 
placed upon the study and support of Bill S. 637, 
which would have provided Federal aid for our 
schools without Federal control. This bill, with 
its amendment, was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Until recent years P.T.A. interest in state legis- 
lation had been mild. The crystallizing of interest 
in state legislation came about when serious issues 
arose concerning the financing of our public 
Schools. At that time our state congress in con- 
vention took a firm stand, insisting that adequate 
financing of schools is definitely the business of 
parent-teacher associations. 
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In the Omaha school district financing prob- 
lems reached a crisis, and the Omaha Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations found itself active 
in the solution of these problems. After thorough 
investigation and careful weighing of the facts on 
hand, it became manifest that there could be no 
solution unless the members of the school board 
were sympathetic to the financial needs of the 
schools they were elected to serve. The Council 
took steps to inform the public of the needs of the 
schools and helped create public opinion, which 
resulted in the election of a Board of Education 
interested in the welfare and adequate financing 
of the schools. 

Then arose the problem of state legislation for 
this financial program. The P.T.A. took an ac- 
tive part in gaining favorable legislation for rais- 
ing the mill levy necessary to provide sufficient 
funds to operate the schools. 

This was the awakening of state legislation 
consciousness among our P.T.A.’s, and three years 
ago the state convention went on record as fa- 
voring state legislation helpful to children. 

The Nebraska Branch followed the suggestion 
of our National Congress in making a thorough 
examination of adoption and guardianship laws. 

In meeting the problem of children from homes 
where parents are employed and unable to give 
them proper supervision or care, the P.T.A. mo- 
tivated a bill, which was enacted, to license and 
regulate the boarding and care of children. At 
this point it might be timely to state that through- 
out Nebraska there has been a trend toward re- 
viving or enacting curfew ordinances. This move- 
ment is due in a great measure to local P.T.A.’s. 

In addition, a number of other bills were pre- 
sented in our legislature and supported by the 
P.T.A. Three of them follow: 


1. A law authorizing the establishment of local 
health departments. 
2. A law requiring a physician’s certificate of each 


applicant for a marriage license, certifying freedom 
from syphilis. 


3. A law providing that any physician attending 
pregnant women shall submit blood samples to the 
state health department for the standard test for 
syphilis. 

The state congress has advocated a severance 
tax on oil produced within the state, the revenue 
from this tax to be used for the education of 
Nebraska’s children. This bill has been defeated 
twice. But it has again been adopted as part of 
the state congress legislation program, with the 
hope that it will be enacted by the next legisla- 
ture. The state congress has recommended the 
passage of a teacher retirement law, has favored 
adequate financial support for our schools, and 
has opposed a reduction of revenue affecting our 
educational program. 


—May B. SNYDER 
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power MASON, an honorary vice-president of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
rs and a former editor of this magazine, has 
illed our attention to some comments on juvenile 
lelinquency that recently appeared in Paul Mal- 
n’s column, “The Nation’s Politics.” These com- 
ments, which appeared in the Boston Herald 
December 13, 19438, are stamped by Mrs. Mason 
good parent-teacher doctrine. Any column that 
erits this stamp of approval from Mrs. Mason 
serves to be read by all parents and teachers. 

‘The incontestable answer to all this juvenile 

elinquency in the news,” says Mr: Mallon, “is 
.e word—discipline. This is not old-fogeyism 
but ultramodern psychiatric doctrine. The in- 
tinetive tendencies of children must be curbed 
discipline until they have reached the age 
where self-restraint enables them to take advan- 
tage of social opportunities.” 
Contending that modern principles are not to 
ame but that our inability to enforce them is 
fault, Mr. Mallon continues: 
“T have seen in Times Square, New York, 
girls barely past puberty with soldiers and sailors, 
t in small groups, but in droves, while police 
ook on shaking their heads in apparent help- 
‘essness. I could break that up in fifteen minutes.” 
Mr. Mallon does not stop with criticism. On 
the contrary, he has several suggestions that are 
vorthy of our most serious consideration. 
‘Everywhere that soldiers and sailors go,” he 
<plains, “there are MP’s. If the military police 
ere ordered to detain and question every service- 
man accompanying a girl of doubtful age, and 
terms in the guardhouse were provided, the prac- 
tice would soon lose its current trend.” 
Asserting that the home is still the cradle of 
ur culture and that discipline should be re- 
tablished there on modern psychiatric lines, 
(r. Mallon declares, “If the home is broken up 
parental delinquency (which also is wide- 
pread), or by the war, or for whatever cause, 
scipline will have to be exerted somewhere else.” 
\ir. Mallon is convinced that we can start by 
storing discipline to the schools. Unfortunately, 
believes that teachers, nowadays, are “afraid 
to touch the poor little dears.” Here is what he 
has to say in illustration: 

[ know one school teacher in whose four junior 
high school classes only fifty per cent are up in 
their work today, the remaining half being de- 
linguent. She cannot make them work. Her hands 
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are tied by modern misconceptions of science 
against punishment in any effective form.” 

If the restoration of home and school discipline 
is not enough, the churches, according to Mr. 
Mallon, are the next power that might be able 
to use some. “By all means,” he says, “use of 
such power, and in fact all youth leadership, must 
be kept away from the state, particularly the 
Federal government.” 

He tells us also that now is the best time in 
the world to judge what state discipline will do, 
with fresh evidence of what Hitler and Mussolini 
did in brutalizing their little Nazis and Fascists, 
Convinced that we cannot get discipline by ex- 
pansion of social work or by ex post facto pun- 
ishment in juvenile courts, Mr. Mallon believes 
that the place to start is at the beginning. ‘“‘Some- 
one,” he insists, “will have to do it, parents, 
schools, churches, perhaps all three.” 

M*: MALLON’S keen observations on juvenile 

delinquency and his approach to the whole 
problem bring to mind several articles that have 
appeared recently in the National Parent-Teacher, 
It might be well to reread Ethel Kawin’s article, 
“Freedom and Discipline in the Early Years”; 
“Delinquent Children—Whose Responsibility?” 
by Martha W. MacDonald, M.D.; and “Can Your 
Community Control Delinquency?” by Mabel A. 
Elliott. 

HETHER or not they agree with all Mr. Mal- 

lon says, parents and teachers will surely 
agree that the home is still the cradle of our 
culture and that discipline should be reestablished 
there on modern psychiatric lines. These lines 
are recognized in the aforementioned articles. 

Also pertinent to Mr. Mallon’s discussion is 
a feature we hope to initiate soon in the National 
Parent-Teacher. Briefly, we hope to present from 
time to time a page devoted entirely to descrip- 
tions of what is being done in various commun- 
ities to combat juvenile delinquency. 

Parent-teacher members, like millions of other 
Americans, are tired of talk that does not lead 
to action. “What are you actually doing?” is the 
question today. Does your community have 4 
Moline Plan? A Teen-Town? A’ School-Door 
Canteen? If so, please send us a story of the plan 
for possible publication. Perhaps your idea will 
stimulate or guide some other community that is 
struggling to find a solution. 
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THEY SHALL INHERIT THE EARTH. By Otto Zoff. New 
York: John Day Co., 1943. 


ERE Is a book to which no mere review can possibly 
do justice. 
Knowing, as every parent and every teacher does know, 
that children are and must ever be the inheritors of the 
earth and the future, the appalled reader, learning from 
these pages what is being done—even as he reads!—to 
the thousands of children of war-racked Europe and 
Asia, will feel in every fiber of his being the desire to do 
something—be it ever so little—to help them. 

The book is not easy reading; it is too well written for 
that, when one considers its subject matter. Certain 
portions of it are well-nigh intolerable to read. Never- 
theless, parents and teachers owe it to themselves, their 
children, and their country to read it. Only by under- 
standing exactly what the totalitarian philosophy means 
in terms of life and families and children and education 
can we hope for permanent security against its aggression 
and the havoc it causes. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, in her fine introduction, truly 
comments: ‘‘Yes, they become statistics, those little boys 
and girls. We look at the printed figures on the page and 
they do not scream for their mothers, nor weep, nor die. 
... We tell ourselves, self-defensively, ‘It would be just a 
waste of energy for us really to feel what is happening to 
the children of the world, since there is nothing we can do 
about it.’ There will certainly never be anything we can 
do about it, if we do not allow ourselves to be aware of 
what is happening. That much is sure.” 

In spite of its heartbreaking revelations, there is one 
gleam of comfort to be found in They Shall Inherit the 
Earth—that is, the heroism of these children, their en- 
durance, their indestructible courage. From this the 
world may take hope, for in it lie the seeds of promise 
for a better tomorrow. 


MODERN WAYS WITH CHILDREN. By Elizabeth B. Hur- 
lock, M.D. New York: Whittlesey House, 1943. 


ATERIAL FROM many experimental investigations 
forms the basis of Dr. Hurlock’s able manual of 
child care. Great emphasis is laid on sound emotional 
development. Anger, jealousy, envy, curiosity, affec- 
tion, happiness, and emotional control are explained and 
commented upon, with concrete suggestions for guiding 
the child into satisfactory habits of thought, feeling, 
and behavior. 

Discipline, too, that ever-present bugbear, is shown by 
this author to be a matter that need not cause half so 
much distress and concern as it is often made to do. Yet 
neither its importance nor its complexity is minimized; 
discipline, says the author, requires painstaking effort on 
the part of those responsible for the child’s upbringing. 
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It must be read to be understood. 


She divides good discipline into three elements: educa- 
tion, punishment, and reward. Each is discussed in 
detail. 

The chapter entitled “The Child’s Domain” and the 
one that follows it, ““What Clothes Mean to a Child,” 
furnish some interesting sidelights on topics that do not 
often receive as much attention as they deserve. 

Finally, a highly illuminating chapter called “‘Child- 
hood Mysteries” should be read carefully. It presents 
numerous examples of the sort of misconceptions that 
arise in a child’s mind because of his unfamiliarity with 
adult language and symbols. Constructive suggestions 
to parents in this connection are plentiful and pertinent. 


THE YOUNGEST OF THE FAMILY. By Joseph Garland, 
M.D. Revised edition. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1943. 


HIS BOOK, subtitled ‘‘A Manual for the Inexperienced 

Mother,” offers practical, common-sense information 
and suggestions to anyone undertaking the care of a baby 
or a very young child. Dr. Garland, who is a well-known 
pediatrician of Boston, has his subject well in hand and 
keeps his presentation readable throughout. 

Food, clothing, discipline, minor ailments and emer- 
gencies, and mental hygiene for young children are dealt 
with in their turn. Some of the questions answered 
specifically (many. of these are listed on the jacket) are 
as follows: - 

Why is the expectant mother’s diet important for the 
child? Why should a mother refuse to become the slave 
of her baby? Why does an infant lose weight on the 
second and third days after birth? What is the best sort 
of crib? How much clothing should an infant wear? 
What is the value of sun bathing? When should a child 
be vaccinated against smallpox and immunized against 
diphtheria? How shall right habits of mind and body 
be instilled during the “‘runabout age”? 

The book strikes a satisfying balance between the old 
and the new in child development. ‘We are living today 
in one of the world’s great periods of change,” says the 
author, “‘and change is frequently desirable. ... A cer- 
tain degree of stability, however, must be maintained in 
our lives; in getting rid of false values we must not let 
true ones slip through our fingers. At a time when we 
are trying to refit the world for future generations we 
must remember that one future generation is in our hands 
. . . We must try to make it a sturdy generation, con- 
scious of the true values in life, and above all adaptable 
to the environmental changes it will surely meet.” 

Written from this sane and forward-looking point of 
view, The Youngest of the Family may be regarded as a 
definite contribution to the literature on modern child 
welfare. It is especially well planned for quick refer- 


ence. 
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The Family’s 
Stake in 





A parent education study course for individu- 
al parents and parent-teacher study groups. 


Directed by RALPH H. OJEMANN 











kreedom 








Outstanding Points 


I. We seem to be in an age of change 


| THE Zone STARE as far as boy-girl relations are con- 





cerned. The pattern of living of a gen- 

Freedom eration or two ago, although perhaps 

— Tosh Pee more favorable to boys than to girls, 
se was at least consistent within itself. 


II. In the changes that are taking 

.ce, boys and girls intermingle more frequently and 

ore freely in their social life. Many adolescents are not 

ready for these added social responsibilities and are at 

present not given much help in meeting the problems 
it arise. 


(II. Some important changes that have been taking 

.ce include the breaking down of the old double stand- 
wd, changes in petting, and increased opportunities for 
girls to take the initiative in courtship. 


[V. Although there may be disturbing features in 
nese changes in boy-girl relations, the underlying direc- 

n of change seems to be toward more democratic 
human relations. 


V. There has been a tendency to overlook the un- 
lemocratie nature of relations between the sexes. Never- 
theless the undemocratic element may have prompted 
ome of the changes, and the democratic ideal can furnish 
new guide. 


VI. It is not democratic to make sex differences a mat- 
of unequal pride, to deprive boys of education in 
derstanding and sympathy, to expect girls to do all 

e uninteresting chores and deprive them of more real 
»pportunities, or for either sex to use or exploit the other. 


VII. Democracy means freedom for each person to 
srow as a personality. This includes both boys and girls. 
\long with this freedom of growth goes responsibility 

roportionate to the advantages enjoyed. 


Questions to Promote Discussion 


Do you think “fair play’’ between adolescent boys 
nd girls is possible? Give some examples of lack of demo- 
ratic relations between adolescent boys and girls (in 
.ddition to those given in the article). 


What are some of the ways in which the average 


.merican family discriminates nst girls? Against 
;? What are the effects of such discrimination? 


rivileges girls had in the 


Compare some of the 
y. Do the same for boys. 


80's with those they have 


|. What is the effect of expecting a girl to do all the 
ninteresting chores about the house? 
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THIS OUTLINE IS BASED ON THE ARTICLE 
BOYS AND GIRLS TOGETHER. 


SEE PAGE 4. 


5. What do you think boys need so that they can get 
along with girls without a tendency to exploit them? 
What do you think girls need to bring about more ma- 
turity in their behavior with boys? 


6. What can the family do to help boys take more 
democratic attitudes toward girls? How can the family 
help girls? 


7. How can the church and the school help boys to 
take more democratic attitudes toward girls? How can 
they help girls? 


8. How can we help our young people when they 
‘What is there to do on a date?” * 


9. How can we help them to understand the pros and 
cons of petting? 


10. Helen, sixteen years of age, is going with Joe. Her 
parents think his family is shiftless and not worthy of 
their daughter. Suggest some approaches to this situa- 
tion. 


11. Jerry and Jane meet at the “Golden Tavern.” 
Having known each other for one whole hilarious eve- 
ning, they decide to drive five miles to the state line, 
where residence requirements and health certificates are 
not needed, and get married. What are the factors that 
cause such behavior? 
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Basic Training for the Toddler 





BASIC TRAINING 
ghd 
TODDLER 





Directed by ETHEL KAWIN 





A study course for parents of preschool children, for 


study groups, and for parent-teacher associations. 


THIS OUTLINE IS BASED ON 

THE ARTICLE INDUCTION 

INTO SOCIAL LIVING, SEE 
PAGE 15 

















Outstanding Points 


I. We cannot ‘force’ a child’s interest in anything 
before he has reached a point in his development at 
which he is ready for that interest. The child’s own 
interest in other children should serve as our guide in 
providing his social experiences. 


Il. A good beginning in social experience for a two- 
year-old is occasional play with another two-year-old. 
Often they pay little attention to each other at first, 
merely playing side by side. Gradually they learn to 
play with each other. 


III. In a good nursery school, children of two years 
and over find favorable opportunities for social experi- 
ence. In such a group environment social relationships 
are not forced upon the child; he is free to play alone or 
with other children, developing socially as he is ready for 
new relationships. Similar opportunities for free play 
experiences can be provided in informal home, neighbor- 
hood, or playground situations if parents are wise and 
understanding about the social needs of young children. 


IV. It is important that a child’s first social experi- 
ences should be pleasant ones; he should find that it is 
really fun to be with others. 


V. If adults demand too high a level of social behavior 
from a little child, the child gets a feeling of thwarting 
and failure in his social relationships. We must expect 
him to learn the social skills involved in getting along 
4 others slowly—step by step—just as he learns other 
skills. 


VI. Children need wise guidance in learning how to 
meet social situations that are new to them. Guiding a 
child does not mean reprimanding him or giving him a 
sense of failure because he does not know how to meet 
the situation; it means helping him learn how to meet it 
satisfactorily. 


VII. Children tend to imitate the social behavior of 
the adults with whom they are in contact. Kindly, 
friendly parents and nursery school teachers set pat- 
terns that their children tend to follow. 


VIII. Social development is continuous and never- 
ending. As adults help children to develop through 
wholesome, pleasant social experiences, they will find 
their own social adjustments and relationships broadened 
and enriched. 


Questions to Promote Discussion 


1." Suggest ways in which we can observe the early 
patterns of social development in infants. At what age 
will a baby begin to notice another infant who is placed 
near him? How is he likely to react at first? A little 
later? Still later? 


2. Watch two two-year-old children at play. Observe 
the extent to which they ignore each other, the extent to 
which their play is “parallel” (i.e., doing about the same 
thing side by side, but not together), and the amount of 
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time they devote to actual playing with each other. 
What individual differences do you find between these 
two in their social behavior patterns? 


3. Watch a group of two-year-olds at play; then ob- 
serve a group of four-year-olds at play. What marked 
differences do you observe in the social behavior of the 
two groups? 


4. What are some of the be you can do to help a 
young child find his first social experiences pleasant? 
What are some of the things to avoid if you want the 
young child to enjoy his early social experiences? 


5. How would you help a shy child to overcome his 
timidity in regard to other children? 


6. How would you handle an overaggressive preschool 
youngster who antagonizes other children instead of 
winning them when he tries to be friendly? 


7. What are some of the social traits and behavior 
patterns we should check in ourselves in order to be 
“good models’’ for children as they develop their patterns 
of social behavior? 
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tion Picture Services wrote: “Next to the 

mail, with its letters from home, the men 
this lonely Pacific area look forward to the 
val of their motion picture programs.” 

‘his branch of the Army is responsible for the 

tribution and showing of films in every over- 

Army location. They are rushed from cen- 
receiving points to the front in especially 
ipped trucks and are shown out in the open, 

h only the stars as a roof. 

The films are the same as those shown in our 
ters and sometimes reach the men overseas 
re they reach theater audiences here. As 

as a motion picture has been selected for the 
rseas Services it is reduced to 16 mm. prints 
| rushed overseas. 

Hach program consists of a feature film, short 
jects, and a newsreel. The service men’s favo- 
; are musicals, comedies, and romances. A 

film is acceptable if it is well produced, but 
closer the men are to combat the less popular 

* pictures become. Air Force was a favorite 
m in 1943, and. Destination Tokyo, which has 
ich of the same quality, will doubtless be equally 

| received in 1944, 

\ll motion pictures shown overseas are gifts 

the Army from the War Activities Committee 
the motion picture industry and are shown free. 

\s soon as a country has been liberated by the 
ed Armies the OWI Overseas Bureau brings 
ts mobile theater units and begins to reopen 
ters for the war-weary civilians. So impor- 

1t are motion pictures considered in restoring 

d maintaining morale that no admission is 

irged. Besides the purely entertaining films, 
ny informational films are exhibited. Films are 
nown, too, depicting the enemy and his plans for 

rid conquest. Films are now being prepared 
fourteen languages. These, it is hoped, will 
»w our victorious forces into many countries 

1944 and help to build a continuing peace. 

‘he OWI makes this pertinent observation: 
Every motion picture distributed overseas is, in 
sense, related to the problems and issues of War. 

» screen presentation of Americans, as well as 
presentation of our Allies, shapes the atti- 

les of people everywhere toward this country.” 

—RuvuTH B. HEDGES 


Re TLY an officer in the Overseas Mo- 
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JUNIOR MATINEE 
(From 8 to 14 years) 





Destination Tokyo—Warner Brothers. Direction, Delmer 
Daves. This war story, whether true or not in all details, ig 
packed with more excitemént and adventure than the best 
writer of sea stories could possibly conjure up. It tells the day- 
by-day story of a submarine and her crew, who left San Fran- 
cisco under sealed orders, picked up a man off the Aleutian 
Islands, and put three men off at Tokyo, where they prepared 
the way for the Doolittle flyers and fought their way back 
home again. It combines superb camera shots, an excellent 
cast, and direction that maintains reality and suspense every 
moment, and is interspersed with chuckles provoked by the 
humorous incidents that naturally arise. Cast: Cary Grant, 
John Garfield, Alan Hale, Robert Hutton. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Outstanding By all means Yes 


Sailors All—R.K.O. “This is America” Series. 2 reels—20 
minutes. An intensely interesting film that shows a little-known 
branch of the service—the Coast Guard Auxiliary, its recruit- 
ing, training, and active duties. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Excellent 


So’s Your Uncle— Universal. Direction, Jean Yarbrough. 
Light comedy, with some entertaining musical numbers in t 

various night club episodes, and a weak story that fails to hold 
interest. A young actor, while made up as a middle-aged 
gentleman, meets with an accident and is taken into a private 
home. There, because of his appearance, he leads a double life— 
alternately old and young—which results in many farcical com- 
as Cast: Billie Burke, Donald Woods, Elyse Knox, 








ank Jenks. ri 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Amusing 





Tarzan’s Desert Mystery— R.K.O.-Radio. Direction, William 
Thiele. When Tarzan receives a letter from his mate, who has 
gone into the outside world to serve as a nurse, he takes Boy 
and Cheeta, and goes at once to the jungle in search of the 
medicinal plant she desires. The backgrounds—both desert and 
jungle—are attractive, and a beautiful Arabian horse and the 
antics of the chimpanzee add much to the usual melodramatic 
story. Cast: Johnny Weismuller, Nancy Kelly, Johnny 
Sheffield, Otto Kruger. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 

Good 


Amusing Yes 


The Song of Bernadette— 20th Century-Fox. _ Direction, 
Henry King. An inspired production of exquisite beauty, 
adapted from the book by Franz Werfel. A large cast with rare 
understanding and depth of feeling unfold the spiritual m 
of the faith and belief of a young French girl of. Lo 
France. A beautiful musical score completes this un 

resentation. Cast: Jennifer Jones, Charles Bickford, William 
Eythe, Gladys Cooper. 











Adults 14-18 8-14 

Outstanding Outstanding Outstanding 
FAMILY 

Gung Ho—Universal. Direction, Ray Enright. The title © 


Gung Ho is taken from the battle cry of the guerrilla fighters of — 


China, from whom Lt. Col. Carlson learned the tactics used by 
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his raiders, who attacked Makin Island and destroyed the 
Japanese radio station. The story is largely factual and in- 
tensely interesting. It catches much of the reality of the spirit 
and courage that won decorations for many of the men. Cast: 
Randolph Scott, Alan Curtis, Noah Beery, Jr., J. Carrol Naish, 
Harold Landon. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Stirring Yes Too tense 





Song of Russia—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Gregory 
Ratoff. This will be especially enjoyed by lovers of music. 
Tschaikowsky’s mk oss music is more impressive than the 
romantic story, which is produced in the best Hollywood tech- 
nique but lacks a feeling of reality, owing, perhaps, to comparison 
with the many excellent documentary films on Russia released 
within the past year. A young American orchestra conductor, 
while making a musical tour of the nation with his Russian 
pride, learns much about the U.S.S.R. and her people. When 
war comes he takes his place in resisting the invader. Cast: 
Robert Taylor, Susan Peters, Robert Benchley, John Hodiak. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Mature 


Tender Comrade—R.K.O. Direction, Edward Dmytrke. 
Patriotism, laughter, and tears are skillfully blended in this 
story of great popular appeal. Through the use of the flashback 
the romance of a boy and a girl is cleverly interwoven into the 
story of five service men’s wives who make a home together, 
awaiting their husbands’ return. Cast: Ginger Rogers, Ruth 
Hussey, Patricia Collinge, Mady Christians, Kim Hunter. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Emotional 


Three Russian Girls—United Artists. Direction, Fedor Ozep 
and Henry Keslet. Another human interest story of Russia at 
war. The characters are the heroic nurses and their battle- 
wounded patients. The story is fiction, but much of the back- 
ground action is taken from the siege of Leningrad. Cast: 
Anna Sten, Kent Smith, Mimi Forsaythe, Alexander Granach. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Excellent Excellent Tense 


The Gang’s All Here—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Busby 
Berkeley. A scintillating musical extravaganza, with gorgeous 
costumes, spectacular settings reminiscent of prewar luxury, 
and a galaxy of stars. Cast: Alice Faye, Carmen Miranda, 
Phil Baker, Eugene Pallette, Charlotte Greenwood, Edward 
Everett Horton, Benny Goodman and his orchestra. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Highly entertaining Good If interested 














ADULTS 





Henry Aldrich Haunts a House—Paramount. Direction, 
Hugh Bennett. Wind, rain, moving walls, and trapdoors in the 
floor supply spooky atmosphere for this amusing pseudo-mys- 
tery, in which Henry undertakes to find the missing principal 
of his school in a haunted house. The sequence of the counter- 
feiters and killer, the goon, seems out of key with the rest of the 
aap Cast: Jimmy Lydon, Charlie Smith, Joan Mortimer, 


ohn Litel. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Diverting Diverting No 





Calling Dr. Death—Universal. Direction, Reginald Le Borg. 
The first of the Inner Sanctum mystery series comes to the 
screen with a good cast and adequate production. The story 
deals with murder and the use of hypnosis in finding the guilty 
one. Cast: Lon Chaney, Ramsay Ames, Patricia Morison, 
J. Carrol Naish. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Average Fair No 


Higher and Higher— R.K.O.-Radio. Direction, Tim Whelan, 
Musical comedy, not outstanding in any way, but a light, care- 
free, and amusing bit of nonsense that will appeal especially to 
teen-age audiences. Frank Sinatra’s singing is good and his 
personality pleasing. The romantic story concerns a bankrupt 
employer, his household servants, an heiress, and the singing 
neighbor from next door. Cast: Michele Morgan, Jack Haley, 
Frank Sinatra, Leon Errol. 

dults 14-18 8-14 


Diverting Mature 





Diverting 





No Time for Love—Paramount. Direction, Mitchell Leisen. 
Attractive indoor settings and costumes, unconvincing story, 
inconsistent characterizations, and action that ranges from light 
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comedy to near-tragedy in a flooded mine. Some entertaining 
dialogue. Cast: Claudette Colbert, Fred McMurray, Ilka Chase, 


0 
June Havoc. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Diverting Diverting No 





Swing Fever — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Tim 
Whelan. Musical variety with a thin story, good music in the 
Kay Kyser style and one song by Lena Horne. If the plot were 
not so impossible the picture would be most unethical. A poor 
vehicle for a good cast. Cast: Kay Kyser, Marilyn Maxwell, 
William Gargan, Nat Pendleton. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Possibly 


What a Man—Monogram. Direction, William Beaudine. 
Only fairly entertaining is this light comedy, which concerns an 
innocuous young man of precise habits, whose routine is u 

by the entrance into his life of a gangster and a mysterious 
stolen suitcase. The characterizations are uninteresting and the 
action confused. Cast: Johnny Downs, Manda McKay, Robert 
Kent, Etta McDaniels. 

Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair No 


The Ghost Ship—R.K.O. Direction, Mark Robson. This un- 
pleasant drama of the sea is a sinister study in psychology. 
The male cast is excellent, and the eerie music and fog-shrouded 
settings presage the horror of the action. The tense story is of a 
sea captain, apparently sane, but given to vicious moods and 
uncontrolled violence. Cast: Richard Dix, Russell Wade, 
Edith Barrett, Ben Bard. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of the Type Not recommended No 


What a Woman—Columbia. _ Direction, Irving Come, 
A sophisticated light farce that lacks originality and is decid ly 
unconventional in story development. The triangle story is 
woven about the activities of a pretty young Hollywood agent, 
a small-town college professor, and a bored writer sent by his 
magazine to get a story about the career woman. Cast: Rosalind 
Russell, Brian Aherne, Millard Parker, Alan Dinehart. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Diverting Mature No 














Woman of the Town—Sherman-United Artists. Direction, 
George Archainbaud. An entertaining Western with excite- 
ment, romance, good characterization, and colorful costuming. 
A young man goes to Dodge City in 1876 as a reporter, but, 
because of his dexterity with firearms, he becomes marshal and, 
with the help of a dance hall girl, establishes law and order in 
the frontier town. Cast: Claire Trevor, Albert Dekker, Barry 
Sullivan, Porter Hall. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining Mature 





MOTION PICTURES REVIEWED 
IN JANUARY ISSUE 


JUNIOR MATINEE (8 to 14 Years ) 
Around the World.—Kyser entertains in the Army Camps. 
His Butler’s Sister.— Deanna Durbin, delightfully enter- 


The Iron Major.—A heart-warming biography of Frank 
Cavanaugh. 


Lost Angel.—An appealing, fresh story about a little girl. 


FAMILY 
Battle of Russia.—A magnificent documentation. 
Falcon and the Coed.—A well-told murder mystery. 
Happy Land.—Excellent. From the novel by MacKinlay 


Madame Curie.—An outstanding biography of the great 
scientist. 

Old Acquaintance.—An excellent story of the lives of two 
women. 


Where Are Your Children?—Constructive film on juvenile 
delinquency. 

The Cross of Lorraine.An exhausting war tragedy, set 
in a prison camp. 

Cry Havoc.—Based on terrible fact. Nurses on Bataan. 


Gangway for Tomorrow.—A fair picture stressing unity — 
of war effort. ‘ ‘ 
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(;ood News for Baxter Fans 


7 MANY friends of the Baxter family will 
welcome the news that the National Congress 
Parents and Teachers, in cooperation with 
National Broadcasting Company, is plan- 
ng to continue the series for another thirteen- 
ek period. The National Parent-Teacher takes 
eat pleasure in making this announcement, for 
e have good reason to know how strong a hold 
Viarge and Bill and the three children, Janey, 
id, and Sandy, have taken upon the interest 
d sympathy of their nation-wide audience. 


One of the most noticeable things about that 
lience, by the way, is the fact that it is by no 
eans confined to parent-teacher members and 
oups. When the official presentations of a na- 
nal organization reach a level of interest, vital- 

, and general pertinence that commends them 
the serious attention of listeners outside the 
rganization as well as inside it, that’s news. 
Vhen it becomes evident that increasing num- 
rs of families are turning to those presentations 
aid in solving their own family problems 
telligently and democratically, that’s progress. 


[his evidence has not been lacking, and it is 
the basis of progress already made that the 
ries will go on. Listeners may look forward 
thirteen more visits with Marge, Bill, the 
ldren, and the Voice of the P.T.A. Topics 
| other details will be announced later. It is 
be hoped that every P.T.A. not yet organized 
a listening group will be able to organize in 

me for the first parent-teacher broadcast of the 
v period. 


[he Baxters go on the air each Saturday from 
30 to 1:45 p. m., Eastern War Time. The Chi- 

eo area listeners, serviced by station WMAQ, 
eive the program on Saturdays at 9:45 a. m., 
tral War Time. 





SAVE ALL BACK ISSUES 
of the National Parent-Teacher 


n’t throw this copy away when you have finished read- 
« it! Save it for future reference, or pass it on to a friend. 
What appears in the National Parent-Teacher has perma- 

nt value as study and program material, and the helpful 
features and articles will be weleomed by any mother with 
.wing children to guide. Your child’s teacher, too, may 
ed the Magazine, and you can bring it to her attention. 

» is the time for all-out conservation of everything val- 


ble. Don’t let your Magazine go to waste. 


i) 





Contributors 


JosEPH K. Fo.som, professor of sociology at Vassar 
and chairman of the National Council of Parent Ed 4 
tion, enjoys a wide and well-deserved reputation a 
author and lecturer. He is the author of Culture ang 
Social Progress and has served as editor of Plan for 
Marriage, a symposium publication written by Vassar 
faculty members. , 



































WINIFRED HATHAWAY, associate director of the Na-~ 

tional Society for the Prevention of Blindness, is the 

author of Education and Health of the Partially Seeing 
Child. She has won the Leslie Dana Gold Medal, an 
annual award for outstanding achievements in th 
prevention of blindness. Mrs. Hathaway has visite 
practically every section of the country in behalf 
sight conservation. 


MARJORIE M. HESELTINE, well-known consultant ip 
nutrition for the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Departm 
of Labor, is on the staff of the Division of He 
Services. She has recently returned from South Amer @ 
ica, where she served as technical assistant in nutritio 
for an international committee. Miss Heseltine hag 
contributed to both professional and popular journ 





BERNARD LUNDY serves as home safety consultan 
for the National Safety Council and as editor of th 
bimonthly HOME SAFETY REVIEW. His important we 
also includes the preparation of safety programs, pam 
phlets, leaflets, and courses on home safety. Mr. 
is the father of three daughters and a member in ge 
standing of his local P.T.A. 


KATHERINE H. REap is director of nursery schools 
Oregon State College. Her extensive teaching expe 
ence includes two years’ work in close association wit 
another of our frequent contributors, Miss Ethel Kawi 
on the staff of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Re 
search. In addition, Miss Read spent two years teachin 
at Purdue University. 4 


ALICE SOWERS is a regional vice-president of 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
associate editor of this magazine. A nationally knowl 
educator, Dr. Sowers is also professor of family life edu 
cation and director of the Oklahoma Family Life In 
tute at the University of Oklahoma. She is an effectiy 
and successful lecturer. 3 

Pau. A. WITTY, whose name is well known not oi 
to National Parent-Teacher readers but to the edt 
tional world at large, now holds the rank of major 
is serving in the Army educational program. 
Witty’s outstanding work at Northwestern Unive 
has well fitted him for his wartime task of combatii 
illiteracy in the Army. a 


GOLDA VAN BUSKIRK is on the staff of the Hea 
quarters Army Service Forces, Washington, D. C. M 
Van Buskirk took her doctorate at Ohio State Univ 
sity in 1942. She has had broad experience in teachil 
writing, and counseling. 4 


The following parent-teacher leaders are rapa e 
this month’s ““P.T.A. Frontiers”: Mrs. Leonard G. Twite 
President, New Jersey Congress, and Mrs. Charles E. § 
van, State Publicity Chairman; Mrs. Edmund P. & 
President, Utah Congress; and Mrs. Charles Snyder, 

dent, Nebraska Congress. 
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